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LHTTLR 01 : TRANSMITTAL. 


Dr.rAItTMKNT of tup: Intkkiok, 

Buhkau of Education, 

1 1 'axh i n (jlo ii, January 3, 1 91 

Snt: I am transmitting herewith for publication as a bulletin of 
tin* Bureau of Education the third section of Harold W. Foght’s 
report on the rural schools of Denmark. . This section of the report 
pertains almost wholly to the folk high schools, which have by com- 
mon consent boon the most important factor in the transformation 
in the rural life of Denmark and in tho phenomenal economic and 
social development of that country. In the 30 years from 1881 to 
1912 the value of the exports of standard agricultural products — j 

bacon, eggs, and butter — increased from §12,000,000 to'Sl 25,000,000. ] 

Waste and worn-out lands have been reclaimed and renewed. Coop- \ 
oration in production and marketing has become more common than 
in any other country. Landlordism and farm tenantry have almost ; 
disappeared.' Only 2 per cent of Danish farmers are now tenants 
or householders, ltural social life has become intelligent, organic, 1 

and attractive. A high type of ^idealism luus been diffused among ; 

the masses of the people. A real democracy has been established. ^ 
This is the outgrowth of an educational system, universal, practical, j 
•and democratic. Any agency so simple, modest, and inexpensive as i 
the Danish folk high schdol that can bo considered even ns one of tho ! 
important factors in such a result, or rather in such a combination of j 
results, is well worth careful vtudy by tho people of. tho United States. 

^Tliat the Danish folk high school may be successfully transplanted 1 
vis abundantly shown by the success of such schools in other Scandi- 
l navian countries— Norway, Sweden, Finland. , That tho form of tho j 
school must bo modified for successful transplanting to English- \ 
sj/eaking countries' is not only shown by the attempts to establish f 
schools of this kind in England and America, but is inherent in tho ! 
very nptyre of the schools and in tho principles and ideals out of f 
which they have grown.** I.agreo fully with Mt. Foght’s suggestions 
as to how these principles and idbals may bo embodied as factors in ‘ 
.the readjustment of our rural public schools for children and applied ] 
in the establishment of schools for the instruction of adult illiterates. ; 



O LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

believe that with the necessary modifications to adopt them to varying 
natural resources and economic add social conditions, schools of the 
Danish type. embodying the principles and ideals of (bund trig, Flor, 
Kold, Schroder, Appel, and other Danish educators — short course 
schools for young men and women from IS to RO or :>f> years* old - 
might be no less successful in America than they have been in Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Ci.axton, 0 
Conrir nation cr. 

■Tluv Secretary of the Interior. 
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PREFACE. 


The following paggs toll briefly the story of Denmark’s contribution 
. to llio theory and practice of education; i. e., the Danish folk high 
school. As Rousseau in his day preached the gospel of childhood, 
so (irundtvig, the father of the folk high school, gave Ids life to the 
gospel of young manhood and womanhood. Rousseau contended 
that childhood was more than a preparation for becoming grown-up; 
GruiuKvig proclaimed t h<^ significance of youth as a definite epoch 
during which is determined ijiuch of the life to be lived by t he man. 

Out of (Jrundtvig's philosophy, of life a system of schools for 
grown-tip people gradually took< shape. Just such schools no other 
country has produced. Almost unC' progressive people can boast 
some sort of agricultural or other industrial schools preparing ^lts 
youth for the life tasks; but the Danish schools are quite different 
from all such. The great work of these schools has been to lift 
an entire war-scarred, bankrupt nation out of its slough of despair, 
aiul to set it high among the producing peoples of the* world. Nor 
was (his done immediately through carefully wrought out technical 
courses of study,* hut rather by disseminating a broad folk culture 
among all the people — young and old alike — until illiteracy is now 
practically unknown in the Kingdom. This fatter has furnished h 
broad-minded leadership in town and rural communities. Out of it* 
has come a love for Immo and soil aiuSiudivo fund, and a remark able 
ability to cooperate, man with man, in matters of community and 
national importance in a way that mere practical industrial schools 
can never give. ' ; 

As “ rightful children” of the folk lugh schools, there have sprung 
up local agricultural schools, schools of household economics, and 
special schools for small-hold farmers. 'These furnish the practical 
application for the great life principles promulgated amfcoxperieiiced^ 
in the folk lugh schools. They form a. system of rural s<4u>ols com T 
plot e enough to furnish the broadest kind of general culture properly 
balanced with the practical and technical, and yet so well done that 
the highest go.od in life is more than able to hold its o\tTi with the 
mere money side of things. ' 

The folk high-schools philosophy has been worked out with many 
modifications. Some of* the schools still adhere to the original 
“cultural” courses, pure and simple. Otliors havo greatly modified 

7 -d 
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PKEFACE. * 


their plans 1 >y staving to solve (ho bread and hut tor problems of tho * 
people as well. That the former class of schools has exerted tho 
deepest and most lasting influence on the nation is certain. But, if 
Danish folk school principles are to be in any wise made use of on this 
side of tho Atlantic, such will probably .be adaptations from the 
modified schools which, while still adhering to the deep cultural 
idoas of (imndtvijr as ommehaot^hrough the “living ward/* find 
time to solve tho pressing workaday pro I > bans of all who coino within 
tho school’s influence. 

/That some" adaptation of the Danish folk high school is possiblo 
and even highly desirable in sections of the United Slates (hero c?m 
scarcely be a question. Tho purpose of this bulletin is to tell in as 
simple a maimer as possible the story of these schools, emphasizing 
what they have' accomplished for the. nation at large and- for tho 
rural folk as in cl i v idea Is, in the hope of hauling some assist unco 
to tho earnest men and women who are at tins time hard at work 
to bring about an awakening in some of the retarded byways of our 
own American rural life. 

A general acknowledgment of assistance while studying these 
schoolsdn Denmark and elsewhere was given in the preface to “The 
educational system of rural Denmark” and needs fu> repetition here. ■ 
• * II. W. b\ 


Ucccmlar £■>, W1J 
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THE DANISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS. 


I.-KE(,EXT AHKK'ULTl ’ UAL EYOLl TION AXJ) TI1E FOIJC 

HIGH SCHOOL. ' 

Denmark a land \rhcre agriculture is a science . — Denmark is one of 
the smallest kingdoms in Europe. The total land aim mcibiiivs loss 
than lo/KM) square mules, making it loss than onc-haif tho size of 
Maine, ami Ie^s than one-fourth tho size of Missouri. Tlio soil is 
naturally -light, ami grciU sections of central ar.d western .Jutland aro 
sandy and almost worthless. The climate, while never extremely 
c*dd,. is raw and inhospitable tho greater part of the year. The popu- 
lation numbers about l*,SP(),O0t), of whom fully (>1 per cent mako 
their living from t ho soil. 

In 1 1 i i s much-handicapped land a mighty struggle has been wagod 
against,, nature. In less than two generations a poorly ordered agri- 
cultural system has boon changed into tho nuM, scientific, to ho found 
anywhere on the Continent of Europe. Tho soil has been made 
to yield iiinmdanlly, and its products have been placed upon tho 
world markets by tho fanners themselves, who receive special training 
for thm very puiposc. Nothing speaks in stronger ternfs for>tho suc- 
cess of Danish agriculture limn ligures showing the surprisingly ra])id 
increase in tho amount of annual exports. Thus, in 1 S 1 , just before 
cooperative enterprise aiming the fanners had gained much* head- 
way, 1 1 io net export in the throe farm stajdpKf bacon, hut ter, and eggs, 
was valued at- $1:2 ,1)10,0(10. In 1^04, it had increased to $0^,070,000, 
and only eight vein*/ later hud reached tho surprisingly large sum of 
$1125,000,000. * Such figures can ho explained in ono way only — the 
application of broad general intelligence to agricultural production 
and marketing, an intelligence induced by a system of schools pecul- 
iarly adapted tp rural -needs. 

. A iharkcd reclamation service . — Tho old Denmark is being made 
nnow by tho industry of man. Thofcand dunes that have been he&pod 
up by the North Sou for ages along tho western shore of Jutland have 
been chocked in their 'inland drift. Great windbreaks of pino and 
spruco aro beginning to stop tho force of tho northwest winds. Vast 
plantations of ovor^reen and deciduous trees aro reclaiming tho 
heajthcr rogions at tho' henrt of Jutland wliero nothing* save ling 
could grow before. The very wate'rs 1 fromNfcho inland bogs aro util- 
ized ; to irrigate tho dry upland heath and turn it into productive 
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meadow. Everywhere the fields and meadows are kept in a high* state 
of production through careful tilling and fertilization. All barnyank 
manures are carefully husbanded and utilized. Great quantities of 
marl are dug at great labor fr^m deep beds and sprinkled over the 
fields. Rock phosphates from the' United States and elsewhere aro 
likewise used to coax the soil to produce. Great macadamized turn-, 
pikes, have drawn the farmsteads close to the markets and niado easy 
the traffic in raw materials from farm to town. Free rural delivery 
and parcels post are old and well tried. Rural telephones are com- 
mon, and in maftv regions the farm homes and farm schools are lighted 
with electricity generated by wind power. 

Remarkable growth of cooperative enterprise . — To produce much 
.from the soil is but one side of agriculture; to be able to take these 
products and place them upon the world markets to the best advar^ 
tage is quite another matter. The Danish farmer has solved both 
the production and the distribution sides of his agriculture. In the 
. first place, as will bo shown later, the folk high schools teach a mutual 
trust and\coufidonce which have mtfdo possible this remarkable dovch 
opment in cooperative enterprise, ajul no one thing has played a 
^greater part in the agricultural prosperity 'than the spirit of coopera- 
tion which prevails on every side. 

More than 1,400 cooperative stores with several hundred thousand 
members sell mcn^ than $20,000,000 worth of goods annually. In 
addition, many scores of societies are formed for the joint purchas- 
ing of feeding stuffs, fertilizers, etc. jThe selling associations are or- 
ganized on a plan similar to tho English Rochdale system of stores. 

. The cooperative dairies and cheese factories were tho first to 
give Danish farm industries a name abroad. Tho first cooperative 
dairy was started as late as 1882. At the beginning of 1913 no less 
than 1,188 sucK cooperative plants were busily at work. To those 
may bo added 32S private dairies, which make tho total number 
*1,516. About 2,700,000,000 kilograms of milk, making fully 96,500,- 
000 kilograms of butter, are handled in tho cooperative plants. One 
dairy alono — “Trifolhn» y ” at Haslov, Zealand — receives the milk 
from 12,000 cows, 'treating at least 28,500,000 .kilo graftis of milk; 
40,000 cheeses of 50 yarioties are usually storod in the curing cel- 
' lar? of the dairy, which if put end' to end would cover fully 13 miles. 

The small Kingdom boaste &4 wtsll-esfcablished bacon factories, of 
which 42 are cooperative and managed by the farmers themselves. 
Practically every farmer belongs to* one or another of these enter- 
prises. It matters not whether he is a-ismall holder and produces 
> ofily half a do ran pigs a year or is a big estate owner boasting his 

^ t&ree or four hundred. La st year about 2,000,000 pigs were slaiigh- 

tered in the cooperativeTacon factories, representing, a value of fully 

$ 30 , 000 , 000 . nnf fatd in La Annoi A nisi it nrv £>ia alaiwrK^nnv 


does not taker into consideration the i 
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of beef cattle, aTi important side industry. Every pig killed for ex- 
port is carefully inspected by Government veterinarians and must be 
absolutely fre§ from evory trace of disease or it can not receive the 
Government’s red export stamp. *This bacon is sold on the English 
markets in successful competition with the products of the Western 
Hemisphere. All this work of preparing the pork products for the 
markets, from raising the jug to selling It in London, is done by the 
fanners trained for this work in the rural schools. " 

Even the exportation of eggs has' been organized as a powerful 
cooperative enterprise. This began in 1895 and is now carried on 
froln 500 gathering Venters. The Danish eggs obtain remarkably 
'high prices abroad, because they are scientifically handled and sold 
under absolute guarantee that they are frteh. This is mado possible 
by the. ^branding system in vogue, and the severe regulations under 
which the eggs are gathered, candled., and packed. 

Control unions and Government breeding centers — Agricultural effort 
is systematized and kept at a high point of perfection by an army of 
control union assistants or local agricultural experts trained in spo- ^ 
cial courses at the rural agricultural schools. These men test the 
milk for butter fat, instruct in feeding, make soil analyses, and give 
advice on how to fertilize. They instruct in forms of farm account- 
ing, test cattle for tuberculosis, and in other ways lend direct assist- 
ance to farming. There are 524 such unions at' the present time. 
The value of tho organizations may bo soen in the fact that during 
the year 1911 tho total number of milch cows belonging within the 
unions' gave on tho average 600 pounds of milk or 23 pounds ofomtter 
more each than did the cows not so owned. To systematize, to per- 
fect, and to remove all waste is the endeavor of tho control unions.. 

Tho National Government takes ah active paTt in agricultural 
progress by training a largo corps of farm experts who are at work 
at tho many experiment stations of the country or out among the 
farmers. Of groat importance arc tho efforts of the Government in 
operating, or at least giying State aid for, tho maintenance of breed- 
ing centers for choice stock. Thus groat work has been done for the 
perfection of they two* types of Danish native horses, the heavy 
Jutish sorrels and the lighter Fredriksborg bays; likewise tho fine ^ 
Jblack and white Jutish cows a^d the smaller red Fyop cows are 
receiving much attention, as are also the large, white Danish “land- 
swino ” — the perfection bacon hogs. ^ 0 

Parceling out the larg&estatcs . — The day of landlord iMti— absentee 
or otherwise— is a thing of tho past m Denmark. SihceMh% farmers 
havoTearned to direct thairWn government* they have ironed 1 &wb v 
which forbid the joining of several farms already established. *On 
the other hand, the partition of larger farms or ostates into small 
p^rpek la- encouraged by legislative enactment, The Government ‘ 
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encourages industrious farm laborers to bocoino landowifors, by 
making direct long-timo loans for this purpose at 3J per cent. . Local 
credit unions of farinors are also organized to assist members of tho 
unions to borrow ^money to invest in land or farm improvements, 
which money can generally bo procured at 4 per cent on tho combined 
credit of tho organization. This solution of rural credits m&kjs it 
possible for men of small means to become independent., which would 
bo an impossibility updor other conditions. Only omyliftocnth of tho 
Danish formers ar^ now tenants or leaseholders. At this tiino 
110,614 farms contain acros or less; 28,992 farms contain from Ilf 
to 22£ acres; 35,207, from 33$ to G7J acres; 6,502, from 135 to 270 * 
acres; and 22 contain 540 acros and over. 'J'ho latter aro tho old 
on tailed estates which have not yet bean reached by the now land 
laws. It should ho added, however, that during tho last few years 
several of tho large estates have been voluntarily parceled out into 
small holdings. In this way intensive small farming is over on tho 
incroasc. 

Rural social life— Two things, at least, are necessary to hold a 
strong farm population on tho soil. One of theso is an economic 
return from tho lamb conunonsurato with tho labor and monoy 
invested. Without it no one can bo contented to remain thero. 
Denmark has^solvcd this sido of tho problem. Tho other pertains to 
tho social existence in rural, communities. Even if agriculture is 
- mado reasonably profitable as a calling, this alone will not be suffi- 
cient inducement to hold a largo productive population on tho farms. 
Daily lifo must bo kept humanly interesting and attractive there. 

If tho open country can not offer at least simfJlo social attractions, 
peoplo will go whero they can get them. 

In those respects, too, Denmark has been fortunate. Thero is no 
longer any danger of a cityward exodus. - Many of tho social prob- 
lems confronting us in American rural communities have been elcarod 
ft way. First of all, tho great working factors in country life — tho 
school and church — have been able to bold their own against urban 
influonco. Strong cliurchos and wqll-organizod schools in chargo of 
dovotod and woll-trainod men who aro giving thoir lives to tho worK 
in tho open country lio there as permanent citadols against any out- 
sidoaggrosaiop. Much of tho social lifo in tho community is inspired 
by theso. institutions. Pastors and teachers have their sharo in tho 
remarkably offcctivo extension work emanating from tho folk high 
schools and local agricultural echoola. Because the social and recrea- 
tive life te in tho main directod from theso souroes, it is generally 
wholesome. Each country parish has its own assembly hall^and 
, gymnasium. jTho formor is used for extension course lectures, by 
the local singing union, and for matters of a similar, nature* The. 
latter hold: high place in Danish rural life. Tte gymnasium, in f$ot, 
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is tho centor of tho athlotic and play activities of the community. 
Gymnastics is compulsory in all tho rural schools and is continued 
at homo after tho close of school life. It is not uncommon* to soo 
graybeards among the drilling youngsters, turning handsprings and 
vaulting the horse with tho best of them. Such activities keep tho 
farm hearts eternally young. Another unique "organization of tho 
fanners is the so-called shjtU j 'owning er or sharpshooters’ associations. 
These were founded years ago as patriotic volunteer organize t ions, to 
hold themselves in readiness tor tho eventualities of war. With tho 
passage of time these clubs also have become centers for much of tho 
community’s social life. 

Lost of mention, the schools nro training young men and women 
for a varied rural artisanship. Tin/ small holders' schools, cxpocially, 
are doing a good work hero. Carpenters and masons who take special 
interest in rural architecture; weavers, cobblers, and others who livo 
and do their work in the country or rural hamlets — all add their 
fraction to rural-life betterment. It is well to remember that in the 
United States we had at one time a twofold social lifo in rural dis- 
tricts. There Wore tho soil tillers, pure and simple, and thG group of 
artisans down at the crossroads — tho blacksmith, wheelwright, cab- 
inetmaker, cobbler, weaver, etc.— who represented an important part 
of our early sovyd life. Those Have . long ago disappeared, forced to 
the cities because of inability to compete with the machine-made 
wares there. Whether our schools or other forces shall be able to 
reconstruct such an artisanship, or whether this is at all desirable, is 
quite another question. 

A cortrct outlook on- life . — Danish farmers have learned to take tho 
right outlook on lift'. They have learned in a generation that agri- 
cultural life needs not be complementary of city lifo. Such farmers 
are no longer subject to newspaper cartooning or witty lampooning. 
They have found their strength and are tfxerting it in a wholesome 
way for national improvement. With the conquest of the soil came 
now, hitherto unknown, powers. Tho schools pointed the way. In 
order best to handle the products of t)lo soil, good laws were neces- 
sary. This led the way 7 to politics. Tho radical or left party, .which 
is composed mainly of small and middlo-class faritiers, is now in full 
Control of tho Government and the Rigsdng. Practically tho entire 
cabinet, from the prime minister down, is made up of men from the 
rural communities; and most of tho progressive agricultural and social 
legislation enacted in recent years can bo traced to the radical party. 

Onco again, it may bo asserted that the folk high schools and schools 
that have grown out of them, arc largely responsiblo^for this social- 
economic evolution. But before entering into detail upon the story 
of tho schools, the beginnings of the agricultural evolution must here - 
bo told in order fully to mako clear the rcmarkablo % changes, wrought j 
by them in the Ufo of the people* \ 
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The changes of a century . — The middle of the eighteenth century 

- found Danish agriculture in a deplorable condition. The bulk of 
tillable lands had, do wit through the times, become centered in an 
arrogant land-holding nobility or in the Crown. Not many of the 
one-time powerful free-landed peasantry had bocn strong enojigh to 
survive the changeable times of the middle ages as independent land- 
owners. A majority of them had boon forced into a condition of 
serfdom, under which they must remain on the estate whore horn, 
from the age of 4, to 35; and after the period of bondage was ended 
were obliged under law to rent land lots from their recent overlords 
on conditions most intolerable. Among other burdens, they were 
subject to Ilovcri, or working a definite number of days weekly on 
the nead estate. In addition, they wore ground down by heavy 
tithings; and personal initiative was curbed by the system, then in 
vogue, of working the soil in common. The soil was poorly managed, 
and science in agriculture unknown. Even the National Government 
$eomcd to discriminate deliberately against the struggling peasants 
through unfair legislation —especially in the form of exorbitant export 
duties. To fill the cup of the peasants 7 despair, a virulent entile 
plague swept the country and closed the markets of Hamburg against 
cattle, their chief export. 

In the middle of one of Copenhagen’s most prominent thorough- 
fares standsfa rather plain obelisk called Frihn/s Static, or liberty 
monument. It was erected to commemorate the freeing of the serfs 
in 1788. On the one side it bears the inscription: "The King saw 
that Civic Freedom fixed in righteous law gives Love of Country, 
Courage for its Defense, Desire for Knowledge, Longing for Industry, 
Hope of Prosperity ; 7 7 and on the other, “The King bade that Serf- 
dom should ceaao; that to the Land laws should be given Order and 
Might; that tho free Peasants may become bravo and enlightened, 
industrious and good, an honorable citizen, in happiness. 77 These 
'words of wisdom and prophecy have been fully justified b} r a century 
of attainment on tho part of the freed men. 

The first reforms had already como in 1781, communism in 

landholding was abandoned. Three years later tho great Crown 
.estates were parceled out; then, in 1788, serfdom camo to an end. 
Export duties were lifted on corn and cattle, and the Government 
established a credit fund to help tho new small holders get on their 

- feet. This period of reform wrought wonders in tho life of tho people. 
Much progress was made in agriculturo. Tho public schools were 
improved and intelligence grew apace. Then camo tho Napoleonic 
wars, carrying frith them widespread national ruin. The war left 
•Denmark politically crushed. Her fleets werp gone, and with them 
her power at sea; Norway was lost for good, leaving a shrunken geo- 
. graphical area and a discouraged people. As soon as the embargoes on 
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f omits mil’s were lifted, grain prices fell to below the cost of production. 
The period 1S2.3 to 1S1>5 saw a great crisis in the agricultural life of the 
nation. More than one-third of all the big estates went under the 
hammer and changed hands. Once more patriotic leaders came t'o, 
the succor and brought about additional reforms which gave grad- 
ual relief. 

The second great national shock came with the disastrous German 
war of 1804. A struggle, long drawn and embittered by national 
differences, bad culminated in 1848 in a desperate war between Den- 
mark and t he rebellious duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. - For the 
time being Denmark came out victorious. But the fires of bitterness 
fed by race differences were kept^Rlh** 1 - In north Schleswig, where 
an overwhelming number of people were Danish speaking, the offi- 
cials were German sympathizers and did nil in their power to stir 
contention and strife. At this critical time the first folk high school 
in history was established at ltodding (1S44), just a few- miles south of 
the present boundary between Germany and Denmark. Tlius the 
first of these schools took root in patriotic seed ground. Around it 
w T as waged a bitter struggle fo^ftitional existence; and when Schlos- * 
wig became foreign soil at the close of the war, the school was moved 
|x^lily from Rod ding to Vejen on the Danish side of the border, 
where under the name of Asiov Fotlrhoj'skoh it became the alma 
mater of the folk high schools of the laud. , 

When all seemed lost-, and tho nation was sinking in a lethargy of 
despair, new voices were heard in tho land. A now philosophy was 
promulgated; it taught that education must becomo universal, prac- 
tical, and democratic, that fiereafter Denmark’s defense must be built 
on the foundation of broad intelligence, routed "in* the love of 
God and home and native laud. The father of the new r philosophy 
wus Bishop Nikolai Fredcrik Soverin Grundtvig. Aided by Kristen 
Kohl and others, he laid the foundation for the folk high schools, * 
which wore destined to revolutionize Danish rural life. The elemen- 
tary schools, too, felt tho new influence and strove to answer the needs 
of tho new times. The people wore eager to listoy and to act. Vfho 
new spirit expressed itsolf in more ways than in ‘schools. Christian 
Dnlgas and his co workers began the gigantic task of reforesting tho 
heather lands of Jutland, and draining tho bogs and irrigating tho 
upland moors. I*n a lifetime almost as much tillable land has boon 
reclaimed as wns lost to the enemy. C. F. Tietgeri bocame tho chief 
spirit in a movement to reorganize commerce and manufacture; and 
more rocontly Svcnd Il6gsbro and others with him havo drawn tho 
farmers into a romarkablo system of cooperative buying, producing, 
and selling associations, which are' now the envy and marvel of the 
■ world. A new era of national prosperity came into being, in which 
a scientific agriculture is the most important economitv factor* 
Indeed, fully 88 per cent of the country's export trade falls under the 
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head of “agricultural produce,” while manufactures, other than farm 
products, represent only 8 per cent ami fishing 4 per cent. 

Place of the folk high school in the agricultural evolution, — Askov 
Folk High School and four score schools of a similar kind have broyght 
about most of these changes. They came into being at a time whon 
the nation was politically distraught and needed a healing and uni- 
fying influence. They succeeded in harmonizing the discordant ele-* 
ments, binding all classes together in the common bond of love of 
fatherland. Duty and opportunity became watchwords. Tho edu- 
cated seized upon their opportunity and gave’ the best they had in 
them for their country; the ignorant became educated and in time 
formed n great working force for a‘ hotter Denmark. 

Just how the folk high schools have been instrumented in Den- 
mark’s political rebirth, and how they have led the way to its present 
economic independence will be told in detail later. Let it suffice at 
this point to say, that while the schools do not immediately emphasizo 
tho so-called worldly practical, they do give something instead that has; 
proved of vastly greater importance — a broad culture, furnishing its 
possessor with a keen world outlook, making him altruistic, strong in 
love of God and fcllowman, of home and soil and native land. Abovo 
everything else, the life lived in the schools imparts a deep confidence 
nnd trust in man, thereby making possible all the remarkable coopera- 
tive enterprises spoken of above. And last of mention, tho folk 
high-school life has made clear to its students that success, in lifo 
should bo moasured by standards other and higher than mere money 
standards, and with such practical results that achievement for land 
nnd peoplo is in Denmark esteemed to-day far above successful accu- 
mulation of woalth. Tho teacher, tho preacher, tho/econopiist, tho 
man who gives his best for his country, holds higher rank than tho 
man who has heaped up a great fortune. 

Testimony of leading economists and schoolmen, — That the folk high 
schools ard to bo credited with organizing and systematizing Danish 
** agriculturo scorns almost incrcdiblo at first. Foreign educators and 
parliamentary and congressional commissions have como to study tho 
schools in skeptical mood and have gono away convinced. One needs 
only to tako tho testimony of tho Danish leaders themselves. On all 
his trip of investigfltion, tho writer could find no man willing to give 
the credit to an organization other than tho folk high schools. To'bo 
sure, many would point to contributory causes and tho good work of 
the local agricultural schools, but oven these aro the “rightful chil- 
dren” of the folk schools. ^ 

: Says Poul la Cour, the late lamented scientist of Askov: 

Just as an enrichment of the soil gives the best conditions f^r the seeds sown in it, 

- to the horisonduoadening, well-grounded training of tho folk high schools provides 
the surest basis for business capacity , and not the least so in the case of the coming 
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This much for tho general cultuml value of tho folk-school educa- 
tion. Speaking on another occasion in regard to tho almost phonom- 
enal spread of. ■cooperation, La Oour says: 

The resoluteness and rapacity with which Danish farmers passed over from making 
a quantity of poor butter on the smaller farms and holdings up and down the country 
to the man'll fact tiring in cooperative dairies of a butter of almost uniform fineness is 
no doubt tho consequence of their having hail export leaders like the latcvN. J. Fjord, 
without whom no progress Could have been made. Rut the question remains, how ft 
great agricultural population in ho short a time could be induced to follow directions 
and carry the matter through . 1 

T < 

By way of getting tin answer to this query, Mr. In Cour sent out a 
questionnaire to 970 cooperative dairies and 260 dairies of a private 
nat uro. Unfortunately only 43G of these made answer; but oven this 
was sufficient to gitc a good idea of how these leaders arc trained. 
The answers showed that of the inon in charge of the plants, 47 per 
cent had attended some folk high school, 62 per cent some dairy * * 
school, 24 per cent had attended some local agricultural schoM, and 
90 per cent had been at ono or another of these schools, which are all 
imbued with some degree of Grundtvig’s philosophy. 

Principal Alfred Poulsen, of Ryslinge, speaking in similar vein on 
the same subject, says: 

Tho quickness and precision with which this change was carrictj out is due partly 
to,thc leading agriculturists of nur country and partly to the high schools, lly their 
help a set of young, energetic men were brought up to understand the importance of 
the new ideas; and to secure the success of-ihe new principle of cooperative manufac- 
ture’. . Some of them, after a very short oour^J of professional instruction, wcfc able 
to undertake the responsible work as managers of tho larger and smaller cooperative 
dairies , 3 

Hon. M. P: Blom, of Copenhagen, one of the keenest of the modern 
agricultural loaders, in conversation with the writer declared that — 

the greatest factor in our national agricultural life is the high schools; for at these ft 
staff of able young men and womeq are annually trained and sent out, men and women 
who with open eye and undaunted 1 courage go out into practical farming life and with - 
energy" ami understanding perform the work they have been trained and perfected in* 

Sir Horace Plunkett, who lias himself made a careful study of 
agriculture in Denmark, says: 

A friend of mine who was studying the Da nisi \ system uf Stale aid* to agriculture, 
found this [that the extraordinary national progress was due to tho folk high school] 
to be the opinion of the Danes of all classes, and was astounded at the achievements of 
the associations of farmers not only in the manufacture of blitter, but in ft far nqoro 
difficult undertaking, the manufacture of bacon in large factories equipped with all tho 
toost modern machinery and appliances which science had devised for the production 
of the finished article. He at first concluded that this success in a highly technical 


i Odense UaelkerHkiende No. 31, Aug. 6, 1907. 
t poulsen. Tho Danish Popular High School, p. H. 

• See also Diem Report of the Cooperative Movement in Denmark, p. 7. 
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indual ry by bodies of tarmorN indicated u very i»orfoci ay atom of technical odu ration. 
But lie noon fyund another cause. As one of (ho loadiiu; educators and ujjrii ulturislH 
of the country said (n him: *’ It’s not torlmiral instruction, it’s the humanities." 1 

A grout muss of similar evidence could be furnished to show how 
the folk. high-school influence is viewed by those intimate with the 
'schools; but enough testimony 1ms already been introduced lo satisfy 
the reader on the point of the importance $f the part played by the 
folk high schools in Danish national life. It is now time to ask just 
how these schools originated, and how they have grown into their 
present power and influence. These queries will he answered in the 
following section. 


II.— EVOLUTION 


OF THE FOLK 

Denmark. 


high school in 


Nikolai Fnderik Smrin (irundivitj ( I7S3-JS72 ). — To tell the 
story of the beginnings of the Danish folk high school is virtually to 
unfold the narrative of the long and useful life of its originator, 
Bishop Grundtvig. 'this master mind dominated the educational 
and theological world in the north for nearly .three-quarters of a 
century, and placed the indelible stump of his spirit upon the national 
hfo in Denmark and, to. a lesser degreej^in Norway and Sweden. 
Poet, philosopher, historian, theologian, and educator, ho became 
not alone the sd ionises piritual father, but his pliiiosophy of civili- 
zation has come to form the pedagogical .foundation of the schools, 
whilo-liis religious zeal has given them their marked characteristics, 
making those schools distinctive in the educational world. 

Qrumltvig came of an ancient, worthy family. From his mother, 
who sprung from an a new try renowned in national annals, he inher- 
ited a lovo of historic research. He lived in a world of books till 
the ago of 9, when, according to the custom of the day, he entered (ho 
household of a minister near Vejle, on the edge of the gloomy Jutish 
heather, whero he spent six years in preparation for the Latin school. 
. While roaming the heathpr young Grundtvig became intimate with 
. the somber lifo of tin' folk living on the monotonous moor, a fact 
which stood him well in stead later when his life work for the common 
people began. 

_ In 1798 he entered the Latin school at Aarhus, ami spent there, as 
he later tolLs, two wasted years. For this institution' was one of the 
narrow, scholastic type provaVont in those days, wliorp natural boys 
woro .compelled to absorb much Latin and catechism through a 
meaningless mcinoriter process. Tho result of it all was that froin 
this time onward Grundtvig bocamo tho irreconcilable foo of tho old 
aristocratic Latin schools with tlioir deadening formalism and dis- 
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diiin for tho nlnssos of the pooplo. In 1800 ho dime to Copenhagen 
to prepare for his university on trance examinations. I loro ho almost 
immediately fell under the influence of Dr. Stolfens, the friend of 
Goethe, vSchiller, Fichte, and Scholling, through whoso inspiring 
•lectures ho was tir£t carried into a now thought worhl of philosophy 
history, and literature, which was later destined to change his entire 
life and the thought life of tl)o nation. 

An impossible love alfair awakened the poetic in Grundtvig's 
nature, who despairingly strove to drown his passion in Goethe, 
Schiller, and Shakespeare. His poems and translations soon began 
to appear in leading periodical^. Especially did he enter heart and 
soul upon the study of Norse mythology, and in 180S his great work, 
“Norse ■Mytlmlogy” was published. Ilia fume immediately spread 
over northern Europe, Kredorik Scjdegel, in his enthusiasm, ]#o- 
claiining Grundtvig Denmark’s greatest poet. 

These had been trying yearn for the war-pressed nation. The 
unwelcome* alliance with Bonaparte; the des}>erate naval battlo with 
Lord Nelson's* English fleet in Copenhagen Harbor; later the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen; the desperato though hopeless* resistunco 
of the remnants of a one-time proud naval force — all had a paralyzing 
effect on the feeling of nationality among tho masses. At least so 
it seemed to the young enthusiast, who with sorrow contrasted the 
time in which lie lived w^lt tho days when Danish ravens scoured 
every sea and Norse ’Viking names struck terror in craven hearts. 
Tilt* people, ho felt, no longer knew the glorious story of Valhalla 
ami the ancient gcuL. Their very origin, ns sons of the free, uucon- 
quored north, seoinod oven to have lost its moaning. Ho must 
write and translate and through bocks acquaint this jieoplo with 
their own glorious past and so inspire them to future deeds! Thus 
began long veal's of literary activity, making him, perhaps, the most 
'voluminous of Danish writers. 

In spito of the fact that bis mamiscripls would lmvo filled at least * 
30, POO octavo pages he was in no sense a bookworm. His was . 
proporly a grent pan-Germanic spirit, over striving for expression. 

It has boon °aid of Grundtvig ‘‘that ho dreamed. so mightily that 
he mado a worhl thereof.' ” His researches, so. patiently carried on, 
wero not for the mere love of study; but for the fruits he could bring 
tho pofq>le. Poetry was to him tho language of the heart, through 
which he ‘best could touch resjamding chords in tho hearts of others. . 

Moanwhilo .Grundtvig had completed his theological education 
and ontered activo postorato. Almost immediately he found 
himself deep in a struggle against all that was falso and formal in ^ 
the State church. This led to an open break with officialdom and 
high church dignitaries. Finally the pulpit was closod against his 
polemics/ but not/before the demand for reforms had gone too far ^ 
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to bo chocked; and Grundtvig lived to seo a new freedom in church | 
orgunization adopted by the country Jn keeping with the other re- i 
forms inspired by him. * « 

In 1S2S Grumll*^ retired from the active ministry, and tho 
historian, poet, and student of research in him again steps into tho 
foreground. During .the great activity of this perit^l he translated 
Snorro Sturlason’s Ileiniskringla from the original Icelandic, and 
put Saxo Grammaticus's Chronicles of Denmark from Latin into 
homely Danish. Similarly, ho translated Beowulf from the Anglo- 
Saxon into Danish. These gigantic tasks wore inspired by a lovo ^ 
* for tho masses, in a desire to make the great literature of tho old 
north available to all. His purpose was to bring the glorious past 
to tho common pooplo in such simple (fin 1 attractive garb that tho : 
slumbering memories of a great ancestry would stir tho discouraged 
among them to renewed effort '. 

About this time Grundtvig mado several trips to England, where, 
ho pursued his researches tit Oxford and Cambridge. Hero it ramo 
to him as an uepleaslmt shock that England had a throbbing, pul- 
sating folk life which stood in striking contrast to tho sluggish indif- 
ference of tho peasantry at home. Again ho had fouinl his spur to 
further effort. When ho returned home it was as a Columbus "with 
sunshine in his eye and a new world in his heart.” 

Awokol Awake! O Danish Knighthood, 

Day ami Deed spell Hero Ithymc. 


Dr. TIolhnann says: 

Hy thiH time he was clear in his own mind that hoojta are the shadow only of tho 
living word; his own experience had el early enough taught him that no people can 
bo roused by books alone, even though these may he ev«r bo soulful. Ilo even went 
bo far'aa to smile at his own impalienco that neither tho old nor the new writings 
could give new lifo to tho Norso spirit and tho Danish treo of lifo. 1 


From now on plans for a school that could bind all classos together 
through 4t common folk culture woro gradually taking form in his 
mind. At first it looked as though Grundtvig might organize tho 
* work in person; but this was not to bo. Ho became reconciled to 
stand as the grout inspiror and left the practical realization to others 
perhaps- better fitted for this phase of the work. 

_ - Grundtvig and the gospel of youth . — * ‘Youth," asserts Grundtvig, 
“is the creative period of the spirit \vhcn tho groat hopes and visions 
appear that foreshadow tho period of maturity and* when tho soul 
reaches out for the cloak that fits it.” He would place the youth 
under inspired and inspiring teachers at a time when impressionable 
to thp noblest idoals in life. There must bo an awakening of the 
Bpiritj. Tho youth aro to be taken in hand toward , the close of the 
period of adolescence/ when all young people are ready “to hitch 

1 HollauuiQ r .Df. A. Dta Ditt&to FolkehOJckolo, p. 20. 
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ill oir littlo wagon to a star,” when the fires of hope bum bright. 

To got thorn to pause, to think, to ask tliomsolvos tho question, 
Whiit arc wo? and Why arc wo ? — to turn in (respectively and ex amino 
into tlieir own souls in search of tho purpose of life— all this is the 
first work of tho “inspirers.* With some glimmer of comprehension 
'of lifo purpose comes tho birtjji of altruism and love for fellow man., 
Now the awakening is carried on apace. It is to bo Christian, his- 
torical, national, and individual. Such work calls for great teachers— 
men who nro “gifted with enthusiasm for what is historically true, 
ethically noble, find esthetically ’beautiful,’ * and for “a continuation 
of the best homo influence, only intensified and broadened . 1 ' 1 Don- 
mark has been fortunate in such teachers, and tho schools, in their 
daily life, furnish tho intensified home influence. 

Grundtvig abhorred the narrow humanistic schools of his day. = 
lie called them “the black school” and “tho s^iool for death.” 
“The chief characteristic of tho prevailing humanist,” ho asserted, - 
“wns to turn its back upon tho homeliko and ‘folkly.’” Tho Roman 
flood, as ho called the learning of tho day, was a tragedy which had 
robbed the north Eurojiean nations of much of what was innermost 
and best.. The schools had given stones instead. of bread, and filled * 
the youth with questionable impressions of a foreign culture at tho 
expense of their own virilo northern culture. 

Grundt vig hud pract ical reasons ns well for combating the so-called 
learned schools of his day. “All these institutions have the fault,” 
he said, “that they embitter their students against ordinary worka- 
day activities, so that they lose all desire to handlo hammer, tongs, ^ 
and plow - , and can no longcr.feel happy in the ordinary manual activi- 
ties.*” The learned schools trained the fW to become professors in j 
the university and to hold “fat livings” inxlovernment oflicc. Mean- 
while the masses woro left to shift for themselves. The folk-school ; 
philosophy came ns a powerful protest against this prevailing system i 
und led to its ultininto overthrow. 

Qrundtvig's early ideas of what the sehool should be . — Tho great bishop 
never outlined a definite plan for the school; hut ho did promulgate, 
from timo to time, as his ideas on the subject became crystallized, tho j 
groat working principles around which tho school is built. It was ' 
left for Kristen Kold and others to make* tho practical application in 
the school. 

First of all, the ultimate aim of tho schools must not bo 1 ‘examina- 
tions followed by a Goyornmoi^t living ;” 3 but rather a culture, an _ 
enlightenment, which shall bo its own reward. Tho main tiling must I 
bo, “that which is living,- mutual, and simple” 4 — that which ©very 

, l Day, John Christian. Conference for Education In the South, 1911, p. 103. 

•See lloUmann, Dr. A. II. Den D&nske FoTkehiiJskoIe, p. 20. , ■ 

•See OrunUtvlg. Skfc for Livet, SmaaskriXftr, p. 135. * 
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man can afford to seek, because it is useful and will add zest and 
enjoyment to life. 

Secondly, book? musi, not be 'unduly emphasized. This does not 
meaii tho wholesale condemnation of books, but is a protest against 
the useless heaping up of book learning "for no ot her purpose, seem- 
, than to pass an examination, Dooks will continuo as necessary 
compendiums, that is true: but in the new schools the voice from tho 
spoakers stand shall wing the teacher’s personality to the students, 
so that individual students may feel their own personality quickened 
into life. 

Again, tho method used in presenting tlie subjects is at least as 
important as the subject matter. Grundtvig exclaims: 

It is in no wise enough, although necessary, in the Danish folk high schools to strive 
to acquaint the youth witi a mother tongue, with history, sociology, ami statistics, 
with constitution and law, administration and municipal affairs; for this might all bo 
dbne in such a stiff, dead, tiresome, and even “un-Danish ’’ way that the folk school 
would become* an empty shadow or a land plapur. 1 

Tho school was to be based on tho historic-poetical and above 
everything else have a decided national stamp. That Grundtvig 
should emphasizo the national element above everything else is 
readily explainable in tho banish struggle for national existence. 

The use of the Danish “folkelig,” which everywhere appear* in 
Gruridtvig's system, carries a deeper meaning than our “popular.” 
Tl)o German “Volkisch” comes nearer to expressing it. It is “pop- 
ular,” but it is “populur” in its nationalistic setting. Wien Grundt- 
vig emphf&izcs tho national element as necessary in tho schools he 
“meant thereby what lie himself was — a deep national personality, 
p-own up in the historic soil of the fatherland, hearing the imprint of 
its language, and soul-inspired by its ‘folkly’ peculiarities.”- 
. In consequence, the folk high school should concern itself first of 
' all with the fatherland, with its nature, its history, its needs, its occu- 
pations, and its shortcomings. First in the ‘list of subjects must 
come tho mother tongue- and all that belongs to it— literature, son", 
music, and the like. ’• • 

The folk high school has been highly successful in teaching its 
students to express themselves in pure, ringing Danish, and to sing 
tlie virilo folk songs and hero ballads. Likowise,'it has created a 
taste for the fine old Norse Sagas and tho best in more recent litera- 
ture-. All this may seem to vary in no wise from tho ordinary curricu- 
lum. One must bo in tho schools and follow tho mothods flsod and " 
. feel the spirit of tho students to understand fully. Grundtvig himself 
used the purest of Danish and*his proso writings have had a purifying 

ect on tho language; his psalms are sung everywhere in Danish 
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churches, and Ids folk 8.ongs, to this day, hold first place in tho average 
home. * 

To digress a little here, Dr. Hoffmann, who has studied 1 the schools 
carefully, has this to say about the remarkable influence of language 
study in the folk high schools on the nation at large: 

The foreigner ri surprised , us a rule, when lie hears that in Denmarlc plain pcaa&nta 
are the leaders of debate in the Kigsdag and control the more important Government 
offices; and he is even more surprised when he has had opportunity to hear them give 
their views on important questions in the’Rigsdag or at agricultural meetings. The 
foreigner will, perhaps, be even more surprised when he hoars in the Danish folk high 
schools lectures given to young people of nothing more than ordinary common-school 
preparation on Ilegol, Schleiermachor, and the modern philosophical and social 
problems. 

The “living word" in these schools does not usually concern itself 
with wlpit one would call “popular” lectures; it strives to make real 
thinkers out of tho sturdy, red-fisted youths on the school benches by 
offering the best food for thought, and ‘it teaches them to express 
themselves in pure, incisive planish. 

Then, again, the schools must be supplied with teachers able to 
Use the “living word” so intimately, so soulfully, so poetically as to 
bridge the span between -speaker and hearers. This is really the* 
very foundation of the folk high-school system and tho socret of its 
success. Those ^of tho teachers who have been most successful in 
their work have not been noted for great oratorical gift nor have 
they employed the intimately technical methods of the search- 
ing scientist. The middle ground has been theirs. Says IloUnaann: 

These men Fpeak without ecstacy, use no bombastic, flowery language; but through- 
out the lecture there courses a deep undercurrent of feeling that goes right to the heart 
and holds the attention^phey speak as wpuld men of a rich inner life -concerning 
the matters they deal wrth; much as tho raj’s from a lighthouse that penetrate the 
surface of the deep, so an to light up for the moment the turmoil of the rolling billows 
in the otherwise monotonous darkness:* 

Finally, the work of tho school must rest on a historical founda- 
tion. The subject matter shall not lay emphasis on. more facts, 
chronological -arrangement, and memoriter processes. Grundtvig 
w ould prefer teaching of tho kind the old Norse skjalds or riinnesing- 
ers did, who through fiery song told the valor of old to spur the 
living 1 to greater deeds. To him the history of tho fatherland was a 
livi ng st ory which should bo narrated from man to man, from gen- 
eration to generation. With all this tho practical side of life was not 
to be. neglected. Ho would emphasize “statistics” or, as now under- 
stood, economics 'and sociology. There should also bo an under- 
standing of the constitution and law of the land. lEven a study ojf ^ 
local municipal affairs is hinted at in some of his writings. 
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It should be mode clear hero that Grundtvig warns against all man- 
ner of technical instruction in the schools. He believed sincerely 
that such would be impossible alongside of. the general culture. 
Practical agriculture, for example, and the application of cooperative 
enterprise through the schools held no place in his plans. 

It is true that had he lived in our day he would, without question, 
have included the history of agriculture, the theory of cooperative 
enterprise, etc., in the curriculum, but the fact remains that he did* 
not, and whatever of innovation has come in recent years* must bo 
accredited to other leaders. 

King Christian V 111 invited to open a Royal Free School for Life . — 
It early became Grundtvig’ s dearest hope to see a high school for tho 
people established at historic Soro, in Zealand. Here, on the site of 
one of the most noted monasteries of the middle ages, stands “Soro 
Akademi/’ the best endowed and most noted classical school in tho 
* Kingdom, aside from tho National University. He eagerly set 
* about convincing King Christian VIII of tho vast significance of 
such a step for tho future welfaro of tho people. The Queen, Carolino 
Amalie, became his enthusiastic all}*. Says Grundtvig: 

If King Christian VIII,. as I gladly hope, opens euch a royal free school for life, for 
popular life in Denmark, ho will be able, not merely to sinilo at the papers when they 
praise or blame him, but also to rejoice in a popular remedy just aa wonderful as our 
absolute kings; for he has therein opened a well of healing in the land, which will be 
sought by crowds from generation to generation ancfwill win this renown, even in 
difltantlonds and in far future days, that therein, past counting, blind people received 
their light, the deaf their hearing, and the dumb their speech, and that thera the halt 
cast away their crutches and showed clearly that the dance trips it clearly through tho 
wood . 1 


The King was practically 'converted to Grundtvig’s views and 
requested him to outline a definite plan for the school. Meanwhile 
^ unexpected difficulties wore encountered in tho bitter opposition of 
members of tho university faculty and the minister of education. 
This led the King to postpono tho matter, and with his sudden death 
in 1848 all hope of realization was abandoned. But probably this 
was fortunate for tho futuro of tho folk high schools. As it later 
proved, the strength of the school has lain in ite leadership; if this is 



unworthy, the school—being a private enterprise- — can easily be 
“snuffed out" and a new ono begun by other leaders! For, it should 
be recalled, tho strength of these schools has never been in imjwsing 
buildings or excellent cquipntfsnt, but in leadership solely. 

Rbddingfolk high school founded . — It was stated elsewhere that the 
first' of thofolk high schools came into being in north Schleswig at a 
time when national existence was threatened there. The common 
people were Danish speaking, but tho Government officials were, for' 
the .most part, /German sympathizers and adherents of the House of 
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Augustenburg. Dr. Christian Flor, Vho was professor of Danish 
language and literature at Kiel University, became the great cham- 
pion in the movement to establish the Rodding school. When it 
opened, in 1844, to n score of peasant lads, it would havefbeon hard 
to see anything in this humble institution to betoken the great future 
destined to come to the new kind of school. 

The purpose of the school was stated in the school's first circular 
and rends as follows: 

The aim set is to found an institution where peasant or burgher can attain useful 
and desirable arts, not so much with immediate application to his particular calling 
in life as with reference to his place as a native son of the land and a citizen of the 
State, ft e call it a high school because it is not to be an ordinary^school for growing 
children, but an institution of learning in part for young ifcople above tho confirma- 
tion age, in part for full-grown men; and we call it a folk high school because members 
of every station in life may gain admittance to it, although it is primarily adapted to 
the needs of the peasantry and from it the school chiefly looks for its students . 1 

Rodding had a stirring existence. The first principal; Johan 
Wegener, resigned after a year, compelled by financial and other 
difficulties. Then Dr. Flor himself led tho destinies of tho school 
until tlfo uprising broke out against Danish authority in 1848. The 
- school remained closed down to 1850, when^Dr. Flor once more 
succeeded inputting it upon its feet. But no sooner had the financial 
and political difficulties been smoothed over than a difference fraught 
with the greatest importance to the future of these schools reached 
a crisis. This was vhpt might be called a struggle between spirit 
and matter. The faculty was about evenly divided on the question 
whether the school should continue as a cultural institution or becomo 
a school of technical instruction. A heated and often bitter period of 
discussion followed; but it ended finally with Grundtvig’s philosophy 
wiiuiingTho victory. 

In 18G2, one of Denmark’s greatest folk high-school leaders, Ludvig 
Schroder, cast in his lot with the .destinies of Rodding. In 1864, the 
German war broke out and, again, tho school was abandoned. At 
tho conclusion of peaco the friends of tho institution rrfovod it from 
Rodding across to tho other side of the new boundary line. Here, 
under the nanio of Aikov Folkehojskole, it has grown under Ludvig " 
Schroder's leadership to become tho greatest of all tho folk high 
schools. 

Rodding could not bo called typical of the folk high schools. It 
was too closoly tied up with tho purposo of preserving nationality 
and mother tonguo in north Schleswig to make of it such a factor 
in folk cjdturo as tho schools of prosen t-day Denmark have become, 

Kristen Kold (1816-1870) the real organizer of the folk high schools.-**- 
Bishop Grundtvig’s folk high-school ideas were in & sfcnse an abstract 
don containing certain fundamental principles for a unique national,? 
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education. But ho never reduced his philosbphy te the tangible, so 
a*, to give expression to n crystallized system, applicable to time and 
pluce. This certainly does not diminish the importance of Grumltvig’s 
work in the great cause of popular education. lie mpst continue""to 
stand preeminently ns the “great inspirer.” 

(M those who realized Grundtvig’s theories in practice, Kristen 
s Kold should have first place— and this, not because he did so much 
more than others, but because lie pointed the way and gave the 
schooLs the first impetus in the right direction. He was bom in 1S1(>, 
the son of a shoemaker, who oiigiually intended the boy to follow' the 
cobblers trade. After much beseeching Iris parents 'permitted him 
to become a school-teacher. He spent two years (1843-1845) at 
Snedsted Teachers’ Seminary, and this was -followed by a period as 
tutor in private families and us assistant teacher in various schools. 
It dawned upon him by degrees that the methods of teaching then 
in vogue were wrong and often even cruel. 

One day lie found a little girl pupil weeping bitterly because she 
could not leam a difficult explanation in the catccliiam.' Then it was 
that Kold asked himself, “Can it really be God’s will that children 
bo thus tortured with learning by rote?” Then and there he broke 
eyciy established usage in the traditional system; for, thrusting the , 
book aside, ho began talking over the substance of the lesson with ’ 
the children, explaining it to them in detail, and permitting them to 
ask questions upon it. This innovation led to a bvench'/vith the 
archdeacon, the bishop, and the ministry of education, and in a short 
while the public schools w^e closed against him. lie then spent 
two years in Smyrna ns a missionary. On the wav home he became 
practically stranded at Trieste, for want of funds/ Tho indomitable 
.courage of the man can be seen in the way ho returned to Denmark 
Spending his last peimy for a small draw cart, ho put all his earthh 
belongings into this and started northward overland. It took over 
two months to make the journey; but, ho says, “it. was worth it.” 
Kold had the kind of nerve requirt'd in those day's of the successful 
reformer; for to suggest anv kind of school reform invariably meant 
to invito tho opprobrium of learned officialdom. / 

. Kristen Kold was stirred' mightily by tho«tform movement and 
'the wave of liberal thought that swept ovtW'ICimipo during the 
middle of tho century'. Ho ‘played a humble role in helping to 'quell 
the uprising in the duchies in 1X4S; then returning homo filled with 
pride and zoal because of Danish victories against great odds, ho 
wondered how such an outburst of natiomd finding could be kept 
alivo in the people “so that all its members could take part in the- 
great national questions and live in the nutiohal history.” 

Now, Kold began a unique experiment. While tutor in tho 
; f&twty of tho well-known clergyman, Vilhelm Birkodal, ,ho requested 
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and received permission to tako in and instruct four young peasants 
in addition to his regular pupils. The result proved so satisfactory 
that Kold determined to resign his. place and organize a small school 
of his own. ^ With his savings ho secured a piece of land for the 
school. Butins his means w.ero insufficient to carry the enterprise 
any further, he laid his plans before (irundtvig, who immediately 
headed a subscription list for the new school, at the same time com- 
mending Kohl to the good offices of other friends 01 the high-school 
idea. A sufficient sum of money was raised, and Kold opened the 
school at Rvslingo, Fyen, in the full of 1 sr> 1 , with 15 students ranging 
in age from 14 to 33 years. This was before Kold had decided to 
follow Grundtvig’s advice to exclude all below ]X years of age. Tho 
school gave instruction— mostly by the lecture method* —in the his- 
tory' of the world, in Norse his ton', Bi b|y history, northern mythology 
and geography, together with readinprln Danish and Scandinavian 
4 literature, and practice in singing, especially the old folk songs and 
hero ballads. Considerable emphasis was placed, in addition to tins, 
on a review of the elementary school subjects, which were now taught 
in such a way as to make them immediately applicable to daily life. 

All went well until Kohl and his adherents undertook to reform 
the elementary schools of the island. Then all his opponents rallied 
against him, and for' a while it looked dark for tho futuro of tho 
'school. But through it all his students were staunch in their support.’ 
Finally, a GoVemment board was sent to examine and catechize tho 


students to see whether the charge could he substnntiatciLthnt tho 
school taught nothing M>ut foolishness* The crisis in tho examina- 
tion came, according to Kold himself, when the examining dean 
asked the husky farm lads this question: “Who chocked and de- 
feated At ilia the Hun?” Almost instantly a young peasant from 
Jutland answered: “Aldus.” This helped. The hoard had come in 
a critical mood and went away convinced that the school was doing a 
genuine work for the community. The co^nnission recommended 
that the State aid he increased, and thus the school was saved. * 

Before all this happened, Kold had moved Ins school from Rvslingo 
to Dalby, in northeast Fyen, where he worked successfully for nine 
years. The miml>cr of students gruw year by year, necessitating 
larger quarters. Mr. Kold, accordingly, acquired a farm of con- 
siderable size at Datum, near Odense, where he erected substantial 
buildings. Here, from 18G2 till tho time of liis death eight y^ars 
later, the # great high-school man continued his noble work. In thoso 
years at least 1 ,300 students sat in his classes, becoming inspired 1 to 
go out and livo good and useful lives. 

Kold loft no writings of value behind; ho was essentially a man*of 
deeds. Ills voice harassed away, it is true; but the seed he^sowed 
. „ has • multiplied a thousandfold. Says Holimann: “Kold reminds ' 1 
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ono in moro than ono way of the groat Greek philosopher, who did 
service as midwife to bring truth into the world; ho was Socratic, too, 
in tho even tenor of his mode of life, as well as in his method He 
had a way of awakening all that was good and noble in his auditors, 
and could impress them -with the surpassing value of clean, noblo 
living. Kold was more than an instructor of his pupils. Ho was 
their friend and adviser. Because lie remained unmarried until late 
in life ho was able. to sp nd all his time among them. He presided 
at tho common table by day and dwelt in the samo rooms with the 
young men airtight. The striking homo and group life which marks 
tho folk high' school originated with him. The summer schools for 
young women also were originated by him. 

Kohl's school fell far short of Grand tvig’s ideals of what such a 
school for universal folk culture should be; but lio gavo the masses of 
t}x5 pvuple all they were prepared for at that time. Sonjo of the folk 
rhigh schools were founded by men of much greater academic training 
than had Kold, though none got so great- a bold on the common peoplo 
as he. Now, after half a century of evolution, we find throughout 
the land a system of folk high schools which combino the best of 
Kohl's homely wisdom with tho loaming of his better academically 
trained compeers at Rodding and Askov. 

When tho war of 1864 broke out, there wero less tin n a dozen of 
tho schools in existence; But tho disastrous war furnished the neces- 
sary spur. In a short time they were springing up on every side to 
becorno tho centers from which tho national reorganization began. 
At tho time of wTiting, four score such schools are busy in every part 
of tho Kingdom, inspiring young and old with tho best life ideals, 
teaching them to work for a nobler nationalism mid a greater 
Denmark. 

III. — IIOW THE SCHOOL IS ORGANIZED AND ADMINIS- 
TERED. 

Ownership of the folk high schools . — Kristen Kold ow T ncd his school 
in person. Whatevej subscriptions ho received for tho Ryslingo 
School wero made outright as gifts to the cause. From that timo on 
a largo majority of the schools have been privately owned; or, in 
tho few instances wiioro this has not been tho case, they belong to a 
self-perpetuating corporation so organized that it can not exploit 
tho school for personal gain. Tho reader should bo clear on, this 
point, that the succoss of these schools has depond ed from .their 
inception on the personality of. thoir organizers.,- The term “folk 
-high school” Btands for a faculty of ablo, consecrated loaders rather 
than for huge piles of brick and mortar. Indeed, most of the schools 
rather pride thbmsclves upon tho simplicity of their buildings and 
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equipment. Kold began his school with a capital of less than 82,000. 
Many of the schools have begun their work in rented quarters — 
often in rooms in some commodious farmhouse. Later, if thoy 
proved successful, means for tho construction of pe. nanent quarters 
, could readily bo obtained. 

• A sttidy of the following table will show that some folk high schools 
have failed in their work for want of sufficient educational vitality 
and have died a natural death: 

Taulk 1 —Schools organized and closed, /Wj-ZJ/l 1 
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. .u.13 lie.. .Ml It- iw Iin-mm', m i.ii* iiu.i laUlPK, 1I1C Statistics lor lHil'1 folk IlUtQ 

Ft’ltiMtls unu agricultural schools. 

Between IS44 and 1013, 14.5 folk high schorl and 30 local agri- 
cultural schools were organized, of which 00 folk high schools 
and 16 agricultural schools wero later, closed, leaving in all 79 
schools of tho former kind and 23 of tho latter. ’This table takes 
into consideration Government recognized and aided schools only. 
A leading high-school man emphasized recently, in conversation 
with tho writer, that “tho case with which the schools can be 
snuffed out is tho best guaranty the country has against the schools 
outliving their usefulness.” It is interesting to notice how tho most 
influential of tho schools have been successful in training and inspir- 
ing an unbroken dynasty, ns it were, of teachers and. leaders having 
a common purposo and continuing the school’s once-for-nlways 
established policy. At Askov, for instance, Ludvig Schroder was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Jacob Appel, who had for yearn been 
a leading faculty member. When the latter was called to becomo 
tho minister of education, Mrs. Appel had .all the training and inspira- 
tion necessary to stop in and tako her husband’s place. Likewise) 
at Vallekildp, tho groat Ernst Trior was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Poul Hansen, and at Lyngby, H. Rosendal has just taken his son 
H. A. Rosondal, into tho administration as joint principal with. him. 
intending by degrees to release the reins of control. So it is down 
tMh&C of ;th«L other schools > . v 4 , 
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The teachers: Their training . — A group of neurly 600 men and 
women aro required to do the work of the folk high schools. Theso 
teachers aro boyud by common bonds through Grand tvig’s philoso- 
phy. Their efforts aro further harmonized ut great periodical high- 
school mootings hold over the country by special university courses 
for high-school teachers and the like. * * 

The preparation of the teachers is nut uniform. Manv of the 
principals and permanent touchers have the best academic prepar- 
ation possible. The rest are educate^] in the touchers’ seminaries 
and at the folk high schools themselves. While thorough academic 
and professional training is held in high esteem at the folk high schools, 
these aro by no means the only qualifications considered. As a matter 
of fact, they are not always even the first qualifications to he con- 
sidered. Learned dullness holds no place in the schools. Some of 
the most successful high-school teachers have come as students up 
through the folk high school in which they luter'did their best work. 
The Government leaves the question of teacher preparation entirelv 
to the principal in charge, depending on its right of inspection to main- 
tain standards of desired excellence. 

The students who attend the schools .- A study of Table 2 gives some 
interesting figures. During the period 184-1-46, 34 men ami 6 women 
attended the folk high schools, an^36 men the agricultural schools. 
By 1911-12, 6,936 men and women were in attendance at the, folk 
high school*, and 1,659 men and women at the agricultural schools. 
Theso figures leave out of consideration the 19 rural schools <vf house- 
hold economies. 

Taui.e 2— Average number of student! in attendance at the folk high school* and local 
agricultural schools . IS-U-Wt'd . x * ' N 
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The total attendance for 1911-12 was 8,595, which number would 
almost reach 10,000 if the schools of household economics and certain 
nonrceognized schools were counted. The ugricifltural schools com- 
prise a little more than 19 per cent of the total attendance, and the 
women almost 40.5 per cent of the folk high-school attendance. 

The total number in attendance at any one time may seem small if 
compared with American school attendance; but when considered on 
the basis of the total rural population of Denmark it proves surpris- 
ingly largo. Indeed, J13J per cent of the young men and a somewhat 
smaller number of young women spend some til m, at least, at the folk 
high schools, and 44 per cent of those later attend the local agricul- 
tural schools. When one hears in mind that not quite all agricultural 
students attend the folk high schools as preparatory to the agricultural 
schools, it will be seen that at least one-sixth of the young peoplo 
frequent the agricultural schools in addition to the folk high schools. 

Table 3 shows that theschools are open all the year round, although the 
heaviest attendance is during the winter months (November-March), 
when the schools for men are all in session, and during the summer 
months (May-July), when the schboLs for women are in session. The 
attendance for the other months is drawn from certain ylv ^ rod ^»n- 
t in uat ion courses, requiring school residence throughout the entire year. 

Taki.e 3 . — Attendance by months. 
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Some of tho schooLs lmvo sj>ccial widl-oquippcd do part in cuts for 
the* training of artisans — such as masons, carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
pointers, tinners, etc. Two of t-ho high schools, lying near the coast, 
used to jijflVr courses for sailors and fishermen of an inspirational 
rather than professional nature, but theso have recently been dis- 
continued. Special departments aro maintained for the training of 
teachers in physical education and gymnastics. Gymnastics is other- 
wise taught as a subject in all the regular courses. Subjects in house- 
hold economics are ofi’eh'd in ti^o regular courses, but no complete 
departments of this kind have been maintained since the establish- 
ment of separate rural schools of household economics. The number 
of students pursuing control assistant courses during III 12-13 mint-* 
bored sovoral hundred, which is a marked increase over the figures set 
forth in tho above tabic. 

According to statistics for 1910-11, only (i per cent of the students 
in tho two kinds -of schools came from the towns or cities. This shows 
definitely that tho folk high schools— ns also the local agricultural 
schools — ha vo bccomo distinctively the schools of agricult ural commu- 
nities. The average for all the schools is about 85 students. How- 
ever, ’tho actual attendance- ranges from 10 or more to about 100 to a 
school. Many of the smallcsLschools do some of the very host work. 

0f all- the students, 54 per cent wore (1910-1 1) children of substan- 
tial middle-class farmers (Gaardnuend) ; 20 per cent came from the 
sniftllholds (Ilusmccnd) ; 10 per cent were children of country artisans; 
3 per cent of country laborers; and the rest were variously distributed. 
Of the students, 10 per cent were country artisans by t ratio, and 38 
per cent of all received State aid. 

, Of the total number in attendance, 1 per cent- of the students were 
below” 16 years of age at the time of matriculation ; 0 per cent were 
between 16 and IS years of age; 80 per cent were* between IS and 
25 years; and 1*3 per cent were above 25 years. On!) one-seventy- 
fifth of the entire number had attended Realskolor or Latin schools. 
All tho others had completed the work of the elementary school and 
hid dovotod their timo to practical tasks until old enough to gain 
admittance to the folk high schools 

State aid to schools and students .— For reasons stated elsewhere, 
the schools continue to bo private institutions, but.if they arc to do 
. their work well And reach the mass of tho common people, they must 
bo State-aided financially. Almost from tho first this has boon the 
case. For a number of ycars>tfio Stato aid was small and grudgingly 
given. But as tho Government camo to realize tho great value of 
tho schools, and especially since the farmers themselves havo como into 
|i J ,'*S control of tho Government, the annual appropriations to aid tho 
pfe* . schools and deserving students havo incrcasod rapidly. , 
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The aid consists in (1) assisting in the direct maintenance of the 
schools; ( 2 ) helping students to 'moot school’expcnscs. The amount 
of the aid for maintenance to any one school is regulated by tho size 
of tlio budget of the particular school for tho past fiscal year. . Stu- 
d(*nt- aid is determined by a nurnhor of circumstances, although it must 
not exceed a specified amount monthly for any one individual. 

The policy at this time is to reduce tho amount given immediately 
to the schools, and increase the amount of student aid. It should ' 

be understood that the amount allowed a student is paid directly 
into the school’s coffers and never to the beneficiary. 

Table 5 explains the amount of State aid that was given during 
the year. 1910-1 1 , the monthly amount for each applicant, the total 
number of applicants, etc. 


Tahi.k 5. — Choiring how Slate r lid to students Is distributed. 


I 


(Icoprajihical 

divisions. 


Jutland 

* 

Denmark 

Tho Faroes. 
'Total. 


Kind of 
school . 


11 igh school . . . 

AgricuM u r ul 
schools. 

High schools. . 

Agricult u ral 
schools. 

High schools.. 

Agricult nral 
schools. 


Men 

i\ Women. 

1 1 Men 

|\ Women. 

| /Men 

,\ Women. 

fMcn 

j\ Women 
jlMe.n — 
j\ Women 

fMen 

\ Women 


Application* 
lor aid. 


Total 

appli- 

ca- 

tions. 


Nmn- 

Iw’r 

ac- 

cept- 

ed. 


729 
670 
227 
93 
1.655 
1.233 
262 
49 
2,284 
1,803 
4 89 
142 
29 


383 

387 

• 129 
61 

746 
791 
\$2 
36 
U 131 
1,^78 

* 2K1 

.. 87 

28 


Amount distributed. 


A vertigo for school month. 


Crowns, 

42.140.60 
26, 3*6. 00 
17.8S0.28 

6.032.00 
69, 780. 00 

49. 799. 60 
18,134.50 

3.054.00 
101,920.50 

76.184.60 
30,014. 

9.086.00 

2. 200. 00 


2,705 233,805. 78 


M< 

im. 

Women. 

High 

schools. 

Agri- 

cul- 

tural 

schools 

High 

schools 

A gri- 
eui- # 
tilraf* 
schools. 

Crowns. 

21.93 

Crownt! Crowns. 

. i 

Own#. 



21.99 



25.54 





25.63 

18.93 




** *23*55 

19.53 





26.03 

19.96 




20.43 



24.60 


* *t 


26.03 








19.9(’. 

24.50 

20.43 

26.03 


The total apiount distributed during tho year for student aid was 
233,805.78 kronor (crowns) .* Tho total numbor of applications foraid 
was 4,747, of which only 2,705 wero accepted. Every such applica- 
tion must be made direct to tho municipal board of the municipality 
whoro the applicant resides and , is known. Only persons of, unim- 
peachable character who do not have sufficient means of theinown 
to pay the small school fees can receive this aid. It all amounts to 
this, that in Denmark every person who has an inclination to take 
' advantage of these rural schools for grown-up people has the oppor- 


1 T1 krone of Denmark equals about 27 cents (26.8). 
* 49720°— 14 3 
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tunity to do bo; and this in spite of the fact that the schools are pri- 
vately owned. 

Tho following figures show the, recent growth in State subsidies 
to the schools and their pupils: 229,292 crowns in 1908-9; 241,551 
in 1910-11; 424,700 in 1912-13; and about 520,000 in 1913-14. 
The “Expanded” Askov Folk High School has just been voted a 
special annual aid of 30,000 crowns out of which 4,500 crowns are to 
be used for student aid. 

State recognition of the schools is regulated by law. In order to be 
placed on the accredited list, t Se school must have been in successful 
operation at least two years, and for the two years must have onrolled 
no less than 10 students for 12 months, or 20 students for 6 months, 
40 for 3 months. . Nono of these can be less than 16 years of age; 
nor can more than 25 per cent of the malp students be from 16 to 18 
years of age. Any other students of low age shall not bo counted. 

Cost of schooling. — One of the chief reasons for the substantial 
growth of the folk high school is the relatively low cost of the school- 
ing. The amount charged for tuition, board, and lodging is deter- 
mined from yea* to year by the Association of Folk IlighSchooLs and 
Agricultural Schools, which is binding upon all the schools holding 
membership in the association. Tho charges for 1913 were: A 

winter course of 5 months for men, 175 crowns for tuition, board, and 
lodging — 25 crowns a month for board and lodging and for tuition, 
payments of 20, 15, 10, and 5 crowns, respectively, the first 4 
months, with nothing to pay the last month; a summer course of 3 
v months for women, 96 crowns for tuitioir, board, and lodging — 17 
crowns a month for board and lodging, and tuition for the 3 months, 
20, 15, and 10 crowns, respectively. Ten crowns should be added for 
books and other supplies, and two crowns for doctor fee. This makes 
the total amount paid for a 5 months’ winter course only 187 crowns, 
or $50.50, and for & 3 months' summer course 108 crowns, or $29.19, 
Naturally these sums will not buy any luxuries, but the food is whole- 
some and plentiful. The dormitory rooms are exceedingly plain 
and are arranged for 2, 3, and 4 students to a room. The.schools are* 
now generally equipped with central heating plants. Irf tlje older 
schools many of the dormitories are heated by stoves, or are even 
without heat of any kind. When tho latter is the case, the students 
are expScted to do their studying in Iw-ge heated study rooms and 
reading rooms in the recitation hall, ' 

The school a democratic The students of the "“folk high 

schools form a highly democratic body. A strong sense of responsi- 
bility: and respect for the rights of others pervades the schbol atmos- 
phere. The students are treated as . members of the principal's 
^ family. . Indeed, the latter usually presides over the dining-room, 
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whore teachers and students meet on common ground* All the 
students, except those who live regularly in the vicinity of the Bchool, 
are expected to room in the dormitories, where small groups of them 
live in close contact* with chosen teachers whose constant inspiration 
counts for much in the course of training. Kristen Kold, in his day* 
secured much of his great influence over the lives of his students 
through his daily communion with** them at the dormitories. “My 
occasional heart to heart talks with Kold,” says a prominent high — 
school man of to-day, “had more to do with shaping my life than 
even the homely wisdom of his lectures.” Others leaders since Kold’s 
time have followed his example with greatest success. 

In many schools the students live under self-imposed rules and 
^gulations, enforced by representatives chosen from themselves. 
Since the students are grown-up people who'should know-how to 
behave, the system has proved generally satisfactory. As a matter 
of fact, no other rules are necessary among the students than just \ 
such as might apply to the average family and he dictated by the 
feelings of respect and love for one another. * 

It is well also to add here that the day’s work at the folk school ia 
so full of varied interests from early morning until late at night that j 
it would be difficult for any one so inclined to find time for “irregu- \ 
l&ritiiw.” 


IV.— THE SUBJECT MATTER AND ITS PRESENTATION. 

The spirit of the teaching .— The young* people who attend the folk 
high schools come hero at the time in life when they are most impres- 
sionable. The “inspirers” know this period and turn it into an ~ 
abundant seed time. The Germans call it the “sturm und drang” 
period, which comes to all who stand on the* threshold of mature 
manhood and womanhood. 

Denmark has been fortunate in producing an unfailing supply 
of teachers able to meet the heart-cravings of the seekers after truth. 
They are themselves men who “feel a fervor and zealous warmth 
for their vocation and possess a power to captivate the attentions! 
their students.” , - C 

As indicated repeatedly above, the lecture method of presenting 
the subject: matter prevails. But this is varied, without warning, 
with a give and take process of questions an< answers somewhat like 
the.fnoieufics used by Socrates of old. The element of interest plays 
a great rdle in all this work. 

Tte teachers must have what has been. called the “historical-: " 
poetical faculty / 1 for the whole course of training is based on history^ 
The pageantry of the past is portrayed in living colors for the purpose^ 
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of_ illuminating incidents in one's own national history and life 
history. Says Alfred Povlsen : 

Hero wo find mentioned the relation of man and woman, parents and children, 
master and servant, religious, social, and political questions, which all agitate our 
own times. It is, if you like, a sort of unsystematic, practical life-philosophy, which 
in this way — the historical — wo seek to convey to our pupils ^ 1 


But this historical background is broad enough to include materials 
from the virile mythology of the Old North os well as problems of 
present-day social science. Folklore, songs, arid literature hold 
important place in the curriculum. The Danish high^school students 
are often as well acquainted with Shakespeare and Emerson, Goethe 
and Tolstoy, as with their Scandinavian Holborg; Ibsen, andjljbrn- 
sen. Religion in the dogmatic sense is not taught in the schools, 
but historical teaching, if properly done, is itself religious; that is,, 
as one of the high-school men has. expressed it: (t The hand of God 
is shown all through the evolution of the ages, and in this way the 
religious feeling is constantly kept awake and exercised.” 

Students Whose preparatory training has been faulty are required 
to take regular* classroom work in Danish language, writing, arith- 
metic, and drawing. Courses are open to all in practical surveying, 
geography, physics, chemistry, biology, sanitation, and nature study. 
Gymnastics is required of all students. Some few schools offer 
sloyd. All have handwork and various phases of household eco- 
nomics for young women. 


Two kinds of folk high schools . — It has long been a mooted question 
among Danish educators just how far the high schools might safely 
go in the pursuit of the “practical subjects.” Shall training for life 
pursuits be taken' up by the high schools, or shall this bo left entirely 
to professional schools ? ' Many of the leading school men insist that 
to introduce professional’ studies would mean the early decadence of 
real folk high-school culture. Of the 79 Government accredited 
schools, 48 adhere to the culture idea. In this list are, perhaps, a 
majority of the schools* which have done most to place a real stamp 
on the character of the nation, but 31 schools — among them some of 
the largest — offer specific courses in agriculture, horticulture, carpen- 
,tay, masonry; etc., and seem in no danger of losing their original 
inspiration. . 1 



Some subjects of particular interest: Song . — The “songbirds” in the 
hearts of the Danish peasantry are not duihb. (Jo into any home 
and they sing — not akute the long and son&etimes doleful church 
hymns, but folk songs, ballads, and patriotic songs of every sort. 
The children all learn to sing in the elementary schools. No teacher, 
mdeed, can secure a certificate to teach who is unable to lead the 
pupah in song. Music, song, and poetry play a great part in the folk 


rn.,. 


*Tb* Daafcfa Popular High 8oboot, p. 10. 
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high school's work. Every lecture or recitation begins with song; 
every student sings. The average high-school man is quite a poet 
in addition to being a music lover. Jdany of them show the gift of 
spontaneous composition so common in the old Norse skjalds or 
minnesingers. 

The song collection in daily use comprises songs written tjy high- 
school men from Grundtvig down to the present time. One can get 
a good idea of what the schools sing by glancing over the contents 
of the songb'ook edited by the Association of Folk High Schools and* 
Agricultural Schools, which is almost universally usedr 

Contents : 


1-46 

Morning songs; 

47-115 

Spiritual songs; 

11^145* 

Home and school; 

146-176 

Folk life and mother tongue; 

177-361 

Historical songs; 

362-395 

Denmark; 

396—408 

Norway and Iceland; 

409-412 

Sweden and Finland; 

413-430 

The North ; 

431-458 

Geographical songs; 

459-527 

Miscellaneous songs;* 

528-545 

Folk songs; 

546-579 

Evening songs. 


Gymnastics and play-Ufe . — No phase of folk school activity appeals 
to the observer more strongly than does its work in gymnastics. The 
students come to the schools from a variety of occupations, generally 
from outdoor, active life. Buttheyarenotpeimitt^ to become' ‘stale,” 
as every day's work includes at* lead t 60 minutes of gymnastics and 
very possibly twice 60 minutes. The earliest schools used & violent 
military system of drills formulated aftpr the Gorman army system. 
In the early eighties Vallekilde abolished this and adopted in its place 
the more scientifib Ling system from Sweden. Even the latter has 
become modified and improved with time. This new Danish- 
Swedish form of gymnastics can now be seen in all the schools. 

Said one of the school men in conversation: 

' < 

Our work in gymnastics has made sturdy, cloar-eyed, keen-witted men out of the 
shuffling young farm louta who have come to the school; and it has taught our young 
women pride in strong, beautiful bodioa, helping them to understand what it means 
to be created in God’s own image. 

The effect of the work is far felt. The love of gymnastics and 
play is carried homo by the high-school students, who have organized 
gymnastic associations in every country commune. This meantt 
much for a continued close social. relationship. Song, gymnastic 
and play make up the tripod of Danish rural recreative life. Where 
you find the one the other two are sure to be. ^ 
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- /-T5i© excellence . of Danish folk-school gymnastics is now generally 

Recognized on thfe 'Continent. In 19,11. Jen^C^os^. wh^fhas' charge 
.; ;.of gymnastics at Ryslinge, brought a groupfcf 28 f6\mg 'gymnasts, 
most of them farm boys from Ryslinge .School, to represent Denmark 
at. the International Hygienic Congress, at Dresden, Exhibitions 
Wed^e also given at Berlin and other German cities; and everywhere . V 
Danish farm Los were applauded Tor their "skill and ability, 
getting The heartiest kind of praise from 'the continental- pre^s. In 
.. 1912 Denmark picked' its. representatives to the Olympic games at > 

/ , . Stoc^lmdai^^ higli schools., . And, last year,. ??iels 

* an old \aJ16kilde student, had chorgo of 20 yourig nien ; jiud‘ ; ' 

>8 young Womeh who won high. honors in. the competitive drills held*' * 

; ^ connection^ ^with tlie Gongr^s International derEdtication Phys^oe, 

atraris. , /. '-*•/' - > ' ; 

&hool w&rk; ti^uiers of Then . — To make their students :\ 

able v to. think and reason for themselves h^ 'been* tho aim/jtijF.Hlio- * 
school men. Encyclu^lism _ has^ bedn>aYoided, and the students':- 
generally r^tnM ; to .tJieir hofhes with strong, reasoning minds, open 
,f° Q<^victidn,*bub just as rfcady to convince if on the ight sid^ f . 

. the argument ' ‘ . - ■> '■-** r 

writer, on- one occasion, had gone through a^Btrenuou^ day ^ 

. : r .with the -160 young men at Vallekildo and met with them again in 
evening for th,^ last, lecture -of.tho day, The, lecture happened Jo deal 
; -with thf ^ocial^conoraic development of.- feuro'jW ^uring^fro • 

the eighteenth century, and soerhe<£ rather dry and technical. 

^ But this did not (fn&ourage iheso horp^b^i|jMr soils' oL- feihfrtao r 
c proved to be surprfemgly v&II at horpe.witH^sticli personages as Adam ~> 

^niitli, Mallbus, Carjyle, iVoitfliirfr,’ find Rousseau, . _At*di£'closo-of tho , . 

lecture tha8tu4ehHRroke up into smaller gfoi^ps; cohtiniTfi^ : fecu^^. v 

* §\^on^.tlw.«^ument8 propouo^-^y tho lecturer.^ ^ 

.. foundihan'y a uniyemty.8<itiror of rc^nt^f^vy.' "" •*’* r v2: 

^ylhdeod, thM^cnority pf^h<3 ,fcife^igh-scho6l gradugt^'c^r^stit; 
dents from more technical agricultural scho^jS- pr'etfy suroT&Tre'm - 
.tho .bpo^er ^aflthhori^on of the f^me'r, •fcud’tho facility with which-, 
thoy havo learuod^ to reason from cause to^4i^t^to tl^lTjK%s 
. ... through for themselves. y'.--'' • '' 

■ Historic^ study (he mainhheh^m^d.— The folk high, school makes-\ 
y no of formal methods irt its instruction, piijdly'lioctiilsoiiV dho g notv*- , 

■' .ijrtth' ttchnicpl subjocts apd partly bpoaflso its 

ge>';*- ingrown people tecfrhbrg, ** * r/ 

sophie manner. \ The sc ? 


*N- . 

' * < 


hoip it? can address itself in a popular yhire^.^'sC ■ 

..... ,-P choof doea pot toaclv t]te claaaio vt 

p all. , faEr^fisR a^d German ewisttWied in sem^bf -fhe schOQ^.^^^p < ^ “*» 
df* the relation^? existing between ^ DeniS^irl^ib^'. * ** 

and {^ermapy. The languages are tatight with a I" 

nmedihte pryty^il us© onl^ 

c B- ^ h tutf’ 1 . ■ , ' ■* V. 1 j ^ 

I 1 y **'*&* •* - V ^ 'S 
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, -sented in such a\wiy.as to emphasize the grammatical machinery 
beyond the ^merest necessity. Mathematics as a systematic stud^ 
"holds a minor place/ The requirements are always limited to the 
* practical application- of . arithmetical and geometrical calculation. 
. 1 , ~ Prof. Po\il la-jCour has even gone so far as to create a method x>f his own 
for the presentation of mathematics and physics. He calls this the* 
'* 'lilstorichl method.' *U.nder it mathematics and the natural sciences 
take bn^apbivlifo -as the lecturer unfolds. them in their historical set- 
tling as historical growths. . * / 

History is, after' «H, the main lecture subject. By this is meant, 
•r- - history in thO'proadest sonse of the word. ‘ It covers what is generally* 
. r ; tonne d universal or-general history, the liiptory^f civilization, hj^tory 
of raciaPdukure, and- literature. About two-thirds of the tune spent*^ 
. ^ ..'in the schools is devoted -to these studies. 

- '-'X tho u»o of such material tho folk high schools strive to 

^vetthe 'mass of the people a frroad' ‘culture, much the same as the 
regular a^ndoiai^^cho^ls seek to convey to their students through a 
^ jiUmbpjt^f subjects, covering it logger period of time. 

. , , Tho maiif diyereijco betweeh 'the cuitUred ’person and the man 

'V*.©£ na culture is, no uoubt'^that tWformer feels himself in an organic 
touch w?thfcho highcr^life of cvviliiaiu^ £nd its development thrpugfr 




nocted 


ivies' whik^he latti^wil^ ut kJfomrt^ it — fives in a . discoid 
<1 fWj^^Qstlv'i^ddenfaf tg the culture and spiritual life 

'tn.mi.Ol/ia til 1Y1 * - 1 T1 rVlJint Aa<1)i4 mi /\n .fK'nitA .. I. « « l. X ‘ _L1 ' 


>. * r ,tbat surrounds liirn/ Tti most Cotintries fchcrcife startling gap between ' 
jl^niparaUvejy^a^ can lay elaim to the higher culture* 

^ •and' thVmaaa oftfle pfifcplo throd^fif* without it. Here the 

- ">'/ * Hunisb^ folk high schools Imye free ij , gre a t bri dge btii lders , spanning 
■ ’t^ttponce existing sf^^ual life flt hemas§es. An able 
^ I^i^^H;§phooIrHaii wbor 'had Jfrips tftlhmihatk to stu<ly 

" the scRqp&, r(de>Xmg' te ; this at 

Asktfv, on 

We'fe^d ishWn^aVe rouelito Icani y.ou Wc.^^nfaa^i - Wo fiato a'jp orioha 
' history , bif\it is ^ref^f tv the . huger nyfe^T 1 tf rtf ft hi^^hpplfl 

, to wpan the gap hereon U\e people atwl ^rts Wtfbry ^ 4 \ £ 

*'■ ^ Spiritual t£as ' 1*6S •©{ . 

“ tldPstudcnt gradually uofold^tefelf xlaily?’ ' 

:’%2cQnft0pt with tho high sch$d * 4 -a* 

\ iT ; hitsdgeep done by oh 
ater pai^Vsk 
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students make their beds (there are, as a rule, two in a room, each student furnishing the 
bedding from home), fetch water, brush, beat, sweep, and polish.. By 7.30 o’clock . 
every thing must be spick and span. The bell sounds for a second time and all students 
assemble for coffee 1 in “Dagmarealen.” One heart? a clapperingof wooden shoes and 
heavy boots. t From the “white house,” from the main building, and from Uio dormi- 
tories the husky fellows come a galloping and are soon seated at the long tables in the 
large dining room. After coffee there is jporning devotion. It is a personal matter 
whether or not one tal#9 part in this. Exercises open with a piano voluntary by Fm 
Ingeborg Appel, wR^f the principal; then follow song and prayer. 

The first class p^pod of the day begins at 8 o'clock, in the large lecture room. The 
lecture is precede by song. Song, song, and again song, might well be the folk high- 
school motto. The songs are mainly from Gnmdtvig, Richard t, and Hjdrnsen, together 
with foU^songa; The lecture program varies from day to "day. Either Dr. Marius 
Kriistensen lectures on philology or Prof. Poul la Cour gives a course in historical mathe- 
matics, or Prof. Ludvig SchrOder speaks on Norse mythology and the heroes of old. * 

At the close of the lecture the young men rush out in a hurry. They must get to 
their rooms and dress for gymnastics, which begin at 9 o’clock. The instructor gives 
the order, and the columns “double quick 1 aro\ind the gymnasium several times to 
rouse the gymnasts to keen attention. Then they go through the “setting-up exer- 
cises” with great expedition. Thereupon they separate into smaller troupa anti are 
soon engaged in a large variety of exercises. Some go through contortions on the 
Swedish ladder; others are using the hand and arm beams; still others are exercising 
on the horse. man works with a vim and at the close of the period the perspira- 

tion stands outAor their well-knit bodies. The command to dismiss is given, and 
the young fello^Ktish to the baths and the welcome showers. No sooner are they 
dresbed than the bell calls to breakfast. 

At 10.30 o’clock all the students meet again in the largo lecture hall. This timo it 
Is either Prof, la Cour or Principal Appel who gives an interesting lecture on some 
topic inr natural science, or la Cour lectures an the historic method in mathematics, 
or Prof. Axelsen introduces a theme in modern history. When this period is ended 
the students gcatter to various classrooms to receive instruction in accounting, hand- 
work, hygieno and sanitation, history, and geography, up to 2 o’clock. 

The dinner hour is 2 o’clock. The kitchen at Askov is not the least remarkable 
of the many interesting places there. An exceptionally able housekeeper is required 
to make ends meet and to make it possible to serve four meals a day on the 25 crowns 
a month for board. The dinner is good and wholesome; there are always at least 
-two courses, say, vegetable or fruit, soup and roast beef, or a variety of Danish national 
dishes. The culinary department is at Askov, as at other folk high-schools, under 
the particular supervision of the principal’s wife, who, besides, at times takes con- 
siderable part in the practical instruction. After dinner the cIobs work is suspended 
until 3.25 o’clock. Such students as desire may meanwhile devote -their time "to 
outdoor sport, football, or, when the weather permits, some winter game or oth<$. 

. * At 3.25 o’clock the beloved old Nutzhorn, one of the original founders of the school, 
appears with his baton under his arm. The students gather at the gymnasium, aitd 
soon the large hall is filled with a groat volume of song from tho hundreds of student 
voices. . 4 

From 4 to 5 o’clock instruction is given in Danish, German, and English for the 
young men, while the young women 1 take their gymnastic exercises under the com- 
mand of-Fru Appel. , s V 

At 6 o'clock all the students meet In the large lecture hall foi; the last lecture of *fl»6 
day, which Again deals with history. Either Prof. Fenger lectures on an epoch of 

■' - i — — — * — 

1 1 It is ovtMniry to sat a' very Ugbt meal— porridge, bread and butter, milk or coffee— immed lately upon 
fistag. Bmkfctt 1* tarred at 10 o’clock, dinner at 3, and rapper at 7. 
of the lew ooedoouttooal flpik high sottg^. 
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Danish history, or Principal Appel takes up a phase of other European history, as, 
for example, of Prussia or England, or Prof. SchrGder deals with Grundtvig’e national 
philosophic thought or a theme of similar content . Schr6der is Aekov’e real founder 
and is one of the high-eehool leaders who has wielded the greatest influence. The 
methods used by him in presenting his subjects is, according to the testimony of many 
high-sohool teachers, the acme of. the highest and purest in the art of popular lecturing, 
and whoever has been so fortunate as to have heard him will know the significance of 
the power of the “living word.” Self-control and deep sincerity characterize his 
method. Remarkable for deep thought, he expresses himself in plain, straightfor- 
ward terms which are as free from doctrinaire dullness as from oratorical pathos. 
Sobr6der is known to have said that he is often filled with diffidence and worry to 
have guests, especially from learned circles, tell him at the close of a lecture that they 
had found it “interesting.” “If my lecture has only been entertaining,*’ ho would 
say, “thou it has failed in so far as it was the purpose to impress* my listeners with 
some responsibility which they should meet and tako.” There is another way of 
listening. It happens oecasionally^that one hears at the close of a lecture, a great 
inhalation of the breath. This is ai sure indication that the inner man has felt the 
weight of the argument and has taken it to himself personally. 

One will seo from this glimpse of daily life at Askov that a school 
spirit reigns there well worthy of comparison with the best to be 
found in academic institutions of the highest rank. School /life 
there is a cumulative growth, developing os the days go by, settings 
the individual free from the many trivialities which before bound 
him, furnishing him with an altruism wliich makes work for others 
and cooperation with one’s neighbors seom both right and easy. • 


V.— SOME TYPICAL FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS. 


General statement . — It is difficult to convoy to the reader all that 
the folk high schools are and do. The work is of the spirit more than - 
of matter. It is felt a^id experienced rather than seen. Therefore 
the glimpses of tho joyrneyings to and fro among the schools by the 
w T riter'&jidJiis friends, itfrieh are given in tho following paragraphs, 
"may not always convoy as much to tho mind as would be highly 
•desirable in order to do tho schools justice. 

There are now 70 Government-accredited folk high schools estab- 
lished throughout Denmark, besides a few that are striving toward 
recognition. To tell tho story of all would be out of tho question * 
Six schools only, which are typical of all the schools, have therefore 
boon selocted from this number. They are Roskilde, Fradriksborg, ' 
Valtekilde, and Haslev in Zealand, Ryslinge in Fyen, and Ask'o.y 4 
in Jutland. 


A day at Rotfcpde Folk High School . — RoskUdoy the- ancient capital >■ : 
of Denmark and burial place of its Kings, is near tho center of Zealand, 
The school lies 2 miles down the fjord from tho town. A brisk walk 
over the excellent, well-rounded, surfaced, and ditched roads brought 
us to the school, which is constructed of brick and etone in sixteenth: ^ 
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century style. Several substantial teachers' cottages flank tho main 
approach. Tho principal and his family live in a wing of tho main 
building, so as to be in the midst of the pupils, to direct and advise. 
Wo woro well received’ by Principal Thomas Bredsdorf, who intro- 
duced us to his family and faculty, making us feel quite at home. 

One hundred and forty young men were in attendance — a sturdy 
family — 60 percent of them sons of Gaardmaend (farmers of from 15 
to 100 acres), 25 per cent of them sons of Husmamd (farmers of 1 to 15 
acres), and the rest sons of artisans and laborers from country and 
towh. But here they wero on an absolutely equal footing. 

- A lecture period by the principal, which we attended, reflected the 
daily life and work of the school. Tho period began, as every period 
does, with song. This was a rousing religious-patriotic song through 
which the yhuth pledges himself to God and fatherland. The particu- 
lar lecture theme was Grundtvig's influence on history, poctrv; and 
song. The high-school “inspircr,” as he is at his best, was seen in 
Mr. Bredsdorf, who so enthused liis listeners that they hung on his 
every word. 

Wc ate dinner with the students and faculty. The fare was ex- 
ceedingly simple. The students in this particular school pay only 
, 22 crowns per month for board and room, equivalent to about $5,95. 

* The charge for tuition is 23 crowns for the first month, 18 for the 
second, 13 for the third, 8 for tho fourth, and 3 for theTifth. 

The course of study had tho usual broad, historical basis. Said 
Bredsdorf : 

History must be considered as never ending. All play their r61o in it. It is a living 
_ stream in which ib the power and the destiny of the eternal. All must do their little 
mite in order that tho stream can sweep on resistlossly as is its destiny. 

Love of land and homo and church fructify under this school in- 
fluence. Somehow, while the sturdy farm youth are seated on tho 
hard benches listening, tho crust to their better selves gives way and 
tflo soul shines through— they become ’converts to the high-school 
/. faith. Then and there tlioy become better Christians, better Danes, 
ready to put self-interest aside in order that Go<|jjafi native land may 
get what by right is felt to be theirs. 

• During -the afternoon intermission groups of young men continued 
to discuss tho more vital points raised in the morning lectures. Some 
of these concerned questions of such ethical and philosophical nature 
as the farm youth of most countries would seldom care to approach 
The zeal of tho students and instructors can not bo better demon- 
strated than in this, that one of the busy faculty members of Koskilde 
walked all tho way. to town with us in hjs eagerness to explain some of 
* . thtf'great points in the school doctrines, lie loft-us only when he had 
to hasten back tojmako his evening lecture, which, strangely enough, 
was to deal with ‘ ‘Lincoln and the emancipation pftho negro slaves.” 
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Fredricksborg Folk TIigh School, the insurer of English schools . — 
This is ono of the most renowned of the newer schools. It was 
founded by the well-known Aslan instructor, Ilolgcr Begtrup, in 
1S95. As a high-school leader Begtrup is known as few others, being 
a much-sought leader in the extension courses out among rural com- 
| muni ties. Up to 1902 he had delivered 2,000 lectures outside of the 
classroom. Ho is, moreover, ranked as an able historian, having 
recently completed his great work on “Denmark in the Nineteenth 
Century.” An ardent follower of the famous poet, J.C. Ilostrup, who 
was also a great patron of the folk high schools, Begtrup became deter- 
mined, when the poet died in 1S02, to raise up a school in Ilostrup’s ! 
home community as the most practical way to honor the-memory of a 
man who in life gave the best he had for Denmark. 

'Um 1* rct lnkhm ig Folkehdjskolc came into being at Ilillcrod, in 
northeast . The name (originally intended as ‘‘Ilostrup- j 

smindo”) is that of the renowned royal Fredriksborg ca.stle on the I 
edgeof IliUerdd village, which naturally 7 became fastened to thcschobl. . 
The institution and its grounds are very attractive. It comprises a 
large, well-built main buiffling^ and several smaller structures, ' 
together with teachers’ cottages and a school church. The latter is a 
! “free church;” i. c., established by tho school and community as a 

voluntary orgnnizati m outside of the State church. Theso churches : 
arc found as members in most of the high-school organizations! and 
. their origin is easily traced to tho movement for freedom within the 
church begun by Grundtvig in the early day. Twfnty-two acres of 
land comprise the beaut iful, well-planted campus, .garden, park, and 
home farm, on which latter vegetables and fruit are raised for school 
consumption. . ' 

The winter school (Novembor-March) at Fredriksborg is usually 
attended by from 125 to 140 young men of sterling Worth. The sum- 
mer school (May-July) for young women is larger* often passing the 
200 mark. 

Principal Begtrup emphasized, for our particular benefit, tho vast 
importance of tho folk high school to Danish rural life. “Eighty per 
cent of tho leaders in dairy work, and all the other cooperative enter- I 

prises,” ho stated, “are high-school men.”. Ho further called atten- I 

tion to tho extension-course influence emanating from tho schools. ’ 
The Kingdom has a veritable network of organizations at work, hold- 
ing meetings, lecturing on all manner of inspirational and practical 
subjects. “This work,” said Begtrup, “is done by high-sehool 
trained men. And more than this, our schools return all their 
students to the plow, happy and contended.” ! 

■ On the wall of the general lecture room at Fredriksborg, back of tho 

rostrurti whore the listcnevs can nil see it, hangs a large painting by 
Viggo Petersen, which symbolizes well the work of the school: It is 
a Bible scene. Isaac stands in the open field before the tents as 
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sunset tints the landscape in wonderful color (or is it sunrise ?) waiting 
to ‘receive Rebecca, his betrothed, coining out of tho north. The 
remark able scene symbolizes the Danish peasantry waiting for the 
light of education, brought to them by that modern Eloezer, Grundt- 

vig- # 

Fredriksborg offers interesting continuation courses for advanced 
students. These arc organized into an association called, rather 
scntentiously, the “Window,” or “Tho Window in the West,” the 
idea being that this class of advanced and mature, students should be 

• looking out from the windows of life with serious thought toward the 
ultimate purpose of being. 

Principal Begtrup gave an interesting lecture on Leo Tolstoy, 
which was followed closely, eagerly almost, by the 125 young auditors. 
,The speaker sparkled with wit and humor, giving besides, alecturc so 
historically deep and philosophically acute, that many university 
students would have been put to tbeir best paces to fallow it. One 
of the remarkable tilings about the folk schools is that in an unusually 
short time of five months the students arc enabled to get a really 
helpful outline on philosophy, history, and literature; and, in addi- 
tion, many practical things, much gymnastics and song. As to the 
latter, I-Iolger Begtrup expressed it: “We have much song, northern 
song; though perhaps not what some people would call Tine’ song.” 
1 Fredriksborg holds the unique position of being the touching point 
betwreon the Danish folk high schools and the schools of a similar 
nature now rooting themselves in English soil. The first school of 
this kind was opened at Boumville, near Birmingham, in 1900, by 
Tom Bryan, a scholarly gentleman, whoso inspiration to establish 
such a school came to him whilo listening to a lecture in one of tho 
Danish schools. During thp last few yoars a most interesting exchange 
of ideas lias IRjcn going on between Fredriksborg and Fircroft — the 
name of theBournville school. Both teachers and students have been 
exchanged, A year ago ti group of JO English teachers visited Fred- 
riksborg, Tho past two years an enthusiastic young Englishman by 
the name of Jonty Hanaghan has been at. Fredriksborg preparing 
himself to do folk high-school work in Yorkshire; while a young 

. Englishwoman, his betrothed, is equipping herself for the same work 
at Vallekilde. During 1912, nearly one-fourth of tho Fircroft stu- 
dents wero Danes from the Fredriksborg community. In this way 

* the two countries aro beginning to reach out to one another a helping 
hand to the end that— 


The toiler, bent 

Above hfe forge or plough, may gain 
A manlier spirit of content, 

And feel that life is wisest spent 

When the strong working hand makes strong 




The working brain; 
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l a lUkildc, a great folk high school . — Immediately after the close of 

the disastrous German war in 1864, Ernst Trier, one of the three or 
four greatest school men that Denmark has produced, laid the foun- 
dations of Vallekilde, in northwest Zealand. lie felt that now Den- 
mark's only hope lay in education. “The folk high schools, ” he said, 
“alone can lift the disheartened people.” IIo opened the school in 
rented quarters in 1865. Success came from the very first, because 
lie was inspired for the great task. To-day, his son-in-law and suc- 
cessor, Foul Ilanscn, stands at the head of one of the most complete 
and influential schools in the county, * * 

Ninety acres of fine rolling kind, laid out in ornamental gardens, 
parkings, experimental plats, and school farm, comprise the working 
area of the school. In this lies a regular village of buildings. Jhia 
appears graphically from the accompanying drawing. The most 
important of the structures arc a large, fireproof central school build- * 
ing with dormitory capacity for 200; a good, ^cafefully equipped 
gymnasium; a building for manual training, and another for art 
work. ■ There are cottages for all the married teachers, a school 
church, and an elementary school for the children of the faculty^ 

The school farm hassomo remarkable buildings #iat deserve at least 
a passing notice. The entire pi Ant, t>y the way, including cow bams, 
stables, and hog houses, is lighted by electricity generated by means 
of wind power. - The enormous w indmill yas the first of its kind 
erected by $he famous Askov teach cr-scidfitist, Foul la Cour. The 
_ njiN i 8 fitted Vith storage batteries of sufficient size to supply current 
for a week at a time^in case of still w'eatHer. 

In the fine sanitAry cow barns, 30 thoroughbred red Fyen cows are 
kept. As an illustration of Careful economy in everything agricul- 
tural, all liquid manure from these barns is made to pass by cement * 
gutters to outside cisterns, whence it is forced by electric power to the ^ 
meadow s ' and plowed ground, and carefully sprinkled over the soil. 

The school butchers its own pork and beef. But the cream all goes 
to the cooperative creamery in the vicinity, and tfio butter is actually 
“bo.ught back” by the school. There is also a large school bakery ' 
on the campus, and a well-equipped hospital with separate building 
for contagious diseases. 

Vallekilde has from 100 to 180 young men in attendance during the 
winter months ai^d 200 girls during tho summer time. The young 
meh are divided into distinct groups as “ agriculturists” and “ indus- 
trialists,” the formor preparing, as the namo would indicate, for soil 
tilling puro and simple; while. the latter are to become farm artisans 
of various kinds. It is interesting to note that Vallekilde, which has j 
retained tho early high-school philosophy in all its purity, is able to V 
combine with this a large degree, of tho practical without losing any 
of the cultural values. To be stire the entire industrial group mustlvx 





GROUND Plan of vallekilde folk high school. 
Showing location of building*, experimental plot*, fields, etc. 
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attend all the general lectures arnti live in the same “atmosphere” as 
the other'Students, and the industrial work is chiefly theory after all. 
Such subjects k as these aro taught: History of architecture, building 
construction, drawing — freehand, mechanical, machine, etc.— paint- 
ing (practical work), calculation, bookkeeping, and penmanship. The, 
agricultural group makes some approach to the practical through occa- 
sional lectures in agriculture and horticulture, drawing, and actual 
fieldwork in surveying and leveling. 

Vallekildo is strong in gymnastics, and play-life, and song. The % 
young women of the summer school are offered exceptional opportu- 
nities for the study of handwork, music, and the fine arts; *but these 
studies aro considered tis- incidental merely to the culture lectures. 

It was the writer's pleasure to bo permitted to spend a night at* 
“Hylton,” or the lodge, tho most interesting of all the buildings on 
the campus. “Hytton” is held sacred in tho memory of all VaUokiklo 
students. Scarcely a student but has boon mado a better man or - 
woman for having come witliin its benign influence. 

Tho story is this: Ingeborg Trier, a daughter of Ernst Trier, was ' 
born into the VaUokilde high-school world hi tho late sixties, a true 
daughter of a great father. 'All her life she gave to the cause of tho 
men and women who toil close to the soil. As a young girl she led tho 
other girls in their games and gymnastics. Shewasthowoman who later 
taught the girls gymnastics in such a way that they loarned tho signifi- 
cance of being created in God's own image. Them she married Niels 
Hansen, brother of Principal Poul Hanson, who is farm manager at 
Vallekildo. She was brought as a bride* to “Ilytten,” and there she 
remained to tho day of her death, a mother to tho whole school, and 
when she was put to her final rest a few years ago 1,000 old students 
and friends gathered from all Denmark to do her the last honors. 

“Hatton” was open to every, student in the school. Hero they 
came to plan their pleasures, to test from the work o7 the classroom. 
Here they sung and played tlioir games. But more, here came t^he 
young woman to confide her heartaches to tho mistress of tho house, 
usually to go away again with the balm of Gilead iii her heart; hore ’ 
came, too, tho young mun who srfught soul rest, and the wild young 
fellow who had gone wrong, and Ingeborg Trier Hansen had words of 
wisdom for them all. No '\Cnrnlor that thousands look tow r ard 
“Ilyten” with benedictions in their hearts. 

This bit o^siuitiment is given a place hero because it comes pretty 
near ( lisdosing the secret of the success of tho liigh-sehool 'men nnd 
( worrrtn. Tho folk high -school* life at its best is a communion of man 
, with^nan; tho work of emancipated leadors'consecratod to the Work * 
of freeing others. • 

Ila-slev, a folk high school of the practical This school is one 

of a group of six schools founded by tho “Inner Mission Church" — 

. mi independent church body. . To be exact, the school is owned by ' 
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’an association of church members which seeks to reach primarily its, ' 
own membership, though all students are made welcome. The “ patri- 
o tic-spiritual 99 fife which stamps the regular Gnmdtvigian schools is 
possibly not so marked at Haslev. On the other hand — since it is a 
church institution — religious subjects are actually taught as part of 
;the course of study. 

The sehool lies on tho edge of Ilaslev, a small town in south-central 
Zealand.! The buildings are set in a tract of 75 acres, 15 acres being 
devoted Vo campus, parking, experiment plat, and garden. The r« 3 t 
of the lar i is farmed and supplies milk, meat, and vegetables for the 
school. 1 hree good-sized buildings are used immediately for teach- 
ing purp( 3es, besides ample barns, stables, etc. There is dormitory 
capacity lor 210 persons. Electricity is freely applied in this school 
all the way from peeling potatoes in. Hie school kitchen to r unning the 
thrashing machine at the school barns. 

The study courses here aim to reach two classes particularly: (1) 
Those* who are to till the soil, and (2) those who are to live as artisans 
in the country. It is interesting to see how the school seeks to train 
the actual soil tillers and the country artisans as well, thereby keeping 
alive in the Country a twofold civilization. 

The first-mentioned of the two classes is really what tho other * 
schools would designate the regular cultural group, though here at 
Haslev.it becomes the farm group/ It gets less of the inspirational 
work offered by ^ho former schools, but more of religious lectures and 
practical agricultural ^ork. Forty-five-hour periods are devoted to 
class work oach week by tho young men in the winter school, as ap- 
pears from the following enumeration : 

x Regular high-school ncction for rom. weekly 

Lectures on Bible hiatory 3 

Lectures on chur^i history 2 

General lecture...;.* , , 1 

, Biographies of great men 1 

§ Question hour * l 

History of missions 2 

History of Denmark 2 

Lectures on general history , 2 

Lectures on the hiatory of literature. * 1 

tn-mah (composition, ansUyaia, classics) 6 

jkccbuating. i.,..., 4 

E ymmrriiip „ : ./ i 

'k Natural$ctence . /. 2 

Drawing...... . . ., ; . 2 






ture ; v 1 

Itata accounting. . . . . „ ... l 

Gymnastic?^.. w...,...../, ... : .... 3 

• f w ^ ...••• ........ • • ........ • 2 

V 


* gong drill.,.,,.. 

.n't 


Total., 


•ft * 4 .* > » 4'^ * * . - 4 * * 5V • * j • V •, i • 
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l© seven hours devoted to agncultu$ , 6 and horticulture include 
the history * of agriculture, practical work in planning the farm, **? 
platting and planting gardens, and fieldwork in surveying and 
leveling, pruning of fruit trees, etc. * 

,The summer course for young women is quite similar to the course „ 
described above, with thg exception that six hours of plain sewing, 
embroidery, knitting, and dressmaking are^Jkbstituted for the 
agriculture. It is "well to add here that the summer schools for 
women in all of the folk high schools require much sewing— seldom 
less than one hour doily. V4 , 

The artisan group at Haalev is subdivided into smaller groups 
or classes, as carpenters, brick and stone masons, smiths, machinists, 
painters, tinners, and wheelwrights. The course of study for car- 
penters and masons will servo to illustrate the kind of work required 
fronl the entire group: The courses cover three winters of five months - 
each, and are intended especially to answer the needaiof the country 
artisans .who work during the summer months. The first year is 
devoted^ .more particularly to theory— i. c., geometrical drawing, 
projection, algebra, and geometry, The second-year class .emphasizes * 
building construction/ -By* the close of this year the students are able 
to draw, plans and specifKiations of fair-sizq farm buildings. By the 
close of tl*. third year they make, their own drawings, calculate the 
size of timbers, iron supports, etc., with great accuracy. P Much 
practical work is done on tho promised, although most of the'wqrk 
is devoted to miniature buildings* and models. 

• The artisans are required to follow* this weekly sch&^ule: * ■ 

** Uour*. 

Lectures (m regular high-echool section) 12 

Danish (composition, analysis, classics) $ 

Accounting— arithmetic 4' ,» . 

# Bookkeeping, ; ^ 

Natural science ; * " j % 

Gymnastics .*.../. , 3 

— Technical subjects. 22 0 


Total. 
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IIjslov‘is proud of th^fact that it is sending out annually scores 
of. practically trained artisans who jiot only know their profession, 
but who, are also equipped with the additional advantages of having 
spanned the gap between tho deadoning workaday in. life and the 
higher culture life which of right should be the commoivheritage of all. 

• Rydpnge in Fyen, d historic school . — Ryslinge, which is /a small 
country village in south-cehtral Fyen, beautifully situated in a 
prosperous agriculturaU^i^unfty, holds high /place d folk high, I| 
^hool history . It wa^/early Jbroughtinto notice because hefe ^ 
Kristen Kpld opened his first sdiool initial. The community lute. 
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began here in the early day. The first “ Valgmenighed,” hr free 
choice congregation, was founded here — i. e., a congregation in 
which the membership is free to choose its own pastor, 'instead of 
being obliged ^accept one appointed by the State. Here, too, were 
organized the first ‘ 4 skyttef orqunger * ’ or associations of sharp- 
shooters, which built at Ryslinge the first of the rural assembly halls 
now found in . every country commune. And nowhere have the 
gymnastic organizations prospered more than here. ; ! 

Ryslinge Folk High School can scarcely be considered a continua- 
tion of KolcTg school,* though it has taken to itself all the spiriV’and - 
'Ml the traditions of this school. As it now stands, Ryslinge owes its 
origin to a former army chaplain, Johannes Clausen, who began his 
school activities here in 1866. He was pastor of the local church 
and really intended liis school for an “ Inner mission” institution, 
but he brought several teachers — his intimate friends — into the 
school, who had strong Grundtvigian tendencies. 'I'his indiscretion 
probably cost the principal his position; but it gradually gave the 
•school a new coloring, so that to-day it stands for the purest of 
Grundtvig’s philosophy. \ 

In 1884 a new era began at Ryslinge, when Alfred Poulsen was chosen 
. principal. He came from Lyngby Agricultural School, where he had 
been in charge of the folk high-school department. Poulsen is one of 
the biggest schoolmen in active charge of the schools at the present 
time. The most lucid delineation of the folk high schools ever penned 
in English is from his hand. 1 He is also the president of the Associa-v. 
lion of Folk High SchooLs and Agricultural Schools, an organization 
whioh has boon of vast importance in unifying the work of the schools, 
and in getting for them the necessary State recognition and aid. 

Prof. Poulsen is one of the most ardent advocates of the policy 
of keeping the folk high schools as free as possible from textbooks and 
classroom practices, lie says: 


It is a great mistake, and contrary to the high -school philosophy, to combine this 
Bchool with agricultural Bchools, or with other departments requiring much study. 
The right spiritual uplift of the man and opening of tho,soul demand, first of all, 
peace and quiet. Where there is much book activity there can be little lime for 
meditation and the “living word” becomes powerless. 


. His fear is that many practical subjects strongly emphasized will 
force the real spirit of the folk schools into the background — ultimately 
to get only such time for lectures as can not be'used for “practical” 
purposes. A majority of the schoolmen seem to share these views. 

Ryslinge is remarkably well built and attractive. 'Its attendance 
is limited to 200 young men in winter and 200 young women In sum- 
mer. Months before a term opens the matriculation sheets are 
closed, and the students are refused for want of room. /The fact 
that/such schools deliberately limit themselves to a comparatively 
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small number of studen^ sftobld convey a hint to schools where big 
numbers too often plajPthe v$as tor r61e. 

It is unnecessary. toHake the time here for a review of the work 
.seen at Rysliqgb/ In organization of courses, in daily life, and in 
other s^ays it closely .resembles Vallekilde; to tell the- story of one 
school is ;to ^ve/that of the other. Our sojouJn there was delightful 
and^ instructive, although out short because of the principal's forced 
absence frcfoS tfome. 

‘Askov u Expanded" Folk High School . — When Schleswig Jt>ecaino 
German territory Rodding Folk High School was transplanted, it 
will bo recalled, root and branch, to loyal soil north of Kongeaaen 
(King's River), which marks the new boundary. Vejen is an unim- 
portant country village on the railroad between Kolding and Esbjerg, 
and the topography of the country is, on tho whole, monotonous and 
uninteresting. In spite of all this, no spot in Denmark has greater 
liistoric memories, nowhere is the patriotic life and tho folk life more 
keenly alive than here on the frontier. , Askov Folk High School, 
the greatest of all the folk high schools, lies in the midst of this com- 
munity, a short half hour’s walk south from Vejen, right in sight of 
tho German frontier. Had Denmark built strong, frowning earthworks 
along the boundary, they could not have been the national defense that 
she now has in tho work of this school. North of the line the people 
have becomo welded in clear-sighted, far-seeing nationality, and even 
south of it Danish spirit and Danish language Have been kept alive. 
It is a significant fact that a large number of young peoplo from the 
German side of the boundary may be seen not alone ^at Askov, but 
at the other schools in the peninsula and over on the islands. 

. Askov is a direct continuation of the first school established in 
Denmark, and has retained all the old traditions. Abovo the portal 
of the oldest of its many school buildings may yet be seen the ihscrip- 
tiori: “Flora Hojskole," in remembrance of Dr. Christian Flor, the 
early champion of Rodding. - Ludvig Schrdder brought tho school 
across the boundary and directed its work up to the time ot his death 
in 1908. During these years remarkable progress has been made. 
The school was at first conducted as an ordinary folk high* school; 
but in 1878 it was reorganized as. the u Expanded" Askov. * 

Prominent high-school leaders had ever since Grundtvig's time 
kept alive tho hope that Sor6 would eventually bo converted into a 
great Central folk high school with continuation courses for students 
from the other schools. All hope finally failed, and by common con- 
sent Askov was chosen instead. Indeed, such men as Ernst Trier, 
of Vallekilde, and J : Fink, an old RyBlinge leader, and J thoir sup- 
porters, were .among the first to point to Askov as the logic aljplace 
for such a school. The Danish high-schpol association was organ- 
ized to look after the financial side of the problem, and with such 
marked success that the reorganized school could begin its work as^ 
as -Noy^ber^-.1878. ; ' *■ , ' / - , <••*’ . ■ \ A-. ; • : \ :y< -- 
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At the present time the following courses are offered; An advanced 
course for men, covering two wintor sessions of six months each ; an 
advanced course for young women, also covering two winter sessions 
ol six months each; and a regular summer course for young women. 

In the advanced^ courses the men and women attend the lectures 
in common; although in most of their othe^work they have separate 
classrooms. The men alone reside at the school dormitories during 
the winter sessions. The women students find accommodation in tho 
small village that is springing up around the school grounds. 

Some 2G0 young'men and women — the pick of the advanced folk 
high-school students — were in attendance at the time of our visit. 
Many of these had completed the regular courses in the other folk 
high schools; some were here from tho agricultural schools; some 
from teachers’ seminaries and from the “learned” schools; and still 
others had come from the National Polytechnic Institute and the 
National University. This enthusiastic throng was here preparatory 
to going out into the other folk high schools as tcaclirrs*and inspirers. 

The summer courses at _fekgv differ but little from tho summer 
work in the other sohmiS^Pfil^he first year of the advanced 
course is practically the same as offered elsewhere. The difference 
lies in the second year's work. Throughout, there is more actual 
book study, methods, and laboratory work. The natural and social 
sciences, especially, receive much attention. 

The following daily program will give a good idea of school work 
* atAskov: 

' J Daily program, aummrr school for women, 191 . i. 


S>'* 


Hour. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

. 

1 Thursday. J 
1 * ! 

?'rklay. 

Saturday. 

8-0. 

' Kqpial science. 

Urography. v 

Nature 

study. 

6-10. 



Uymnnr.tic's. 


- 

10-11. 

Danish. 

Arithmetic. 

Danish. 

Vrithmctic. 

Danish, 

Arithmetic. 

11-1?. 

lltilory of litemture. 

General history. 

* 

Noon In term Us Ion. 

1.30-2.30. 

a. Drawing. 

Handwork. 

Drawing. 

Handwork. 

Drawing. 

Handwork , 

b. Handwork. 

Drawing. 

Handwork. 

Drawing. 

Handwork. 

Draw inp. 

2.30-3. 

- 


Song praffoc. 



3.25-4,23. 

Nature study. . 

Sanitation. 

Elocution. 

Danish. 

4J3&-6.U, 

Discussion, 

Sewing. 

Discuss ton. 

6-7.- 

Lecture. 




Lecture* Sttoday aftcntoaa .1 at 5.30. 

“ ' 8 il / ^ v-"- 
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Daily program, uintcr school for men , 19 U,. 

(First year.) 


Hour. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. ! 

r Friday. J 

Saturday. 

8-9. J 

j 

Discussion 

on 

mathematics. 

1 

Discussion 1 
in history of 
the north. 

! Mathematics. 

Hygiene ;ir.d sanitation. 

9-10. * 

• gymnastics. j 

10.30-H.3C. 

Historical physics. 

General ids lory. 

N atural science. 

11.30-12.30. 

Geography. 

j Discussion i 
[ in physics. 1 
i 

[ Geography. 

Accounting. 

12.30 

Drawing. 

Discussion 
in general 
history. 

Drawing. 

1 * 

! Swimming. 

i 

Discussion 
in general 
history. 

j 3.30-).* 

Pong practice. 


. v *o'’iolof,’y\ 

English or 
German. 

Lectures. 

English or 
German 

i " 

i 

V i\ 1 

i 

Danish. 

Danish. 

Discussion 
in natural 
Tcicuce. 

Discussion 

in 

mathematics. 

i 

Danisli. 

DatiLsh. 

ft 7, 

lii 

i;oi>- of literature. 

j History of IhQfiiorth. 


(Second yeir.) 

— - J- 


Hour. ; 

Monday, j 

1 Tuesday. 

1 

Wednesday, ' 

. Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

s,,. j 

* 

Literature of all nations. 

Advanced geography. 

Applied mathematics. 

D- ID. 

* 

* 


Gymnastics. 



10.30-11.30. 

Dhvsies. 

. * V 

General history. 

Natural science. 

11.30-12,30. 

Advanced 

algebra. 

English or 
German. 

I 

Advanced algebra. . 


English or 
German. 

12.30-2. 

Discussion 
in general 
, history. 

Drawing and laboratory 

pmet Ice. 

- 4 

Swimming, j 


h.m-i. 

Song practice. 

■1-5. 

Hi '-dory of religions. 

* 

Hygiene and 
sanitation. 

IHology. 

Sociology. 

Is*' 

, r r-tV. 

Discussion 
In history of ; 
the north. 

Danish. 

Discussion 
in general 
history. 

Danish. 

Danish. 

* 

* 

Danish. 

0:7. 

I Uslory of 1 Herat utc. 



, 1 IN torv of the north. . 
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Askov has had associated with it the names of such great men as. 
Poul la Cour, Svend Ilogsbro, and .others. La Cour is known to 
the world for utilizing wind power to generate eloctric current. * The 
mill at Askov is built above a very interesting chemical laboratory, 
located in a grove of trees by itself. The mill furnishes current to 
light the entire school, a score or more buildings, besides supplying 
all the electricity required for exp crimen tal purposes. The chemical 
laboratory was primarily intended for advanced research work only; 
but, of late, two weeks’ courses have been added for farmers and their 
hired men, and dairy employees, who are all obliged to understand 
the general principles of electricity, since this is coming more and 
more into use for lighting the farmsteads and running the dairies. 4, 

October 6 to 14, 1874, marked the beginning, in Denmark, of a 
most reiftarkable system of extension work. At tliatr time some 70 
or 80 young and old people met. at Askov and “lived” for more -than 
a week in an atmosphero charged with religious fervor, patriotic zeal, 
and eager desire to help one’s fellowmcn. This was the beginning o^ 
a series of annual meetings which grew in importance with time. 
Each-autumn larger throngs of the peasantry and town, folk flocked 
to the school. 

This movement was not limited to Askov alone. In a short time 
other folk high schools and agricultural schools had taken it up and 
' the two weeks' autumn meetings were held all over the land. School, 
buildings proved too small to hold tho throngs, -and fero.vos of trees 
. near by were used instead. Some schools have their natural woods, 

\ while others have been obliged to plant for thiS purpose. " 

Askov has a historic grovo for its great meetings, which, by the 
"-way, are no longer ltfriit-cd to tho autumn time, but are held during 
'* spring and summer as well. This is' 4, Skil>elund Krat,” a" small 1 orest 
of gnarled oaks and other trees, a few minutes' walk south of the school 
and overlooking the German frontier. This spot has been, sacred 
ground for many yoars. Here the peasantry met’ to celebrate the 
.signing of the liberal constitution of 1840; and hero have the Danes 
south of the Border met with their brothers annually since the war to 
renow'their vows of steadfastness „to a lost causo. Since Alio coming 
of Askov, Skibolund has become a veritable Mecca for tho high-school 
folk. All kinds of popufcir meetingsare held here. At or near the 
natural amphitheater where the speaking is held are busts and monu- 
ments of folk leaders who have given their lives for a .happier Den- 
mark. Among the others can.be seen a great memorial to Principal 
\Ludvig SchrBder and his wife* who died some six years ago. Perhaps. 

the most striking thing at $kibelund is < 4 Modersmaalet/\a group; 
r monument in the center of whlph stands a woman of heroic size, . 
gazing southward — 4 ‘The spirit of the Mother Tongue ” -^blessing |ier 
divided children. m L % 


. M 
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The themes discussed at these gatherings cover a wide range of 
knowledge. At first they were limited by the folk high-school tradi- 
tions to the‘‘iiispii^tional” lectures in history, literature, mythology, 
etc. With..tj.me (he field has broadened until now every, phase of 
ethics* politics*, agriculture, sociology, and the like are freely dis- 
cussed. This extension work is quite similar to the American Chau- 
tauqua, except that no' admission fee is charged. 

■ It might be added here that many men who had gained their 
inspiration at the high-school meetings later organised their home 
community and continue^ the great work at the community hall and 
gymnasium, one of which may be found ifi every rural district. In 
the- towns and cities the friends of-the new education built Ildjsko- 
lehjem , or high-school homes — institutions combining many of ' the 
features of a modern Y. M. C. A. building with the conveniences of a 
first-class hotel. Even Copenhagen lias such an institution, Vailed 
Grundtvig' s IIus (Grundtvig’s House). Aside from offering the facili- 
ties of first-class hostelriea, manned in a truly Christian spirit, these 
homes are the rallying cenrters in town and city for the new extension 
work.. Each has its library and reading rooms, and holds weekly 
meetings fashiofied after the great outdoor meetings. It is estimated 
that in this wny a wholesome .and helpful education is brought to the 
very threshold of , every farmer* and villager in the Kingdom. 

The State lies lent marked assistance, to tho extension movement 
byxmcou raging perambulating courses in agriculture and household 
■economics, setting aside for this work annually large sums to pay 
teachers aiid lecturers. To this should be added that the Govern- 
ment maintains a national service of ‘‘control 'assistants” — science, 
specialists— whose scrvty^s. us speakers and ' agricultural organisers ‘ 
may be had for tho asking. ' . 


VI.— LOCAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLSAND THEIR WORk.._ 

- General statement . — Tho Danish country boys leave the elenTTmtary . 
rural school at tho age ot 14 or T5-; .then they devote three years or 
more to practical .home and farm tasks. At 18 they mty enter the. - 
folk high schools, spending there a winter or two to get as large a / 
share as possible in the. cultural subjects.* --TheiiKat 19 or l 20^dr even 
lator they are ready" to-mSake a final study of the" technical agricul- 
tural subjects* in the local^agriciiltural "schools. 

/ The importance x to students of a course in the folk high schools , 
before they enter the agrimdtural.schpols can scarcely be-pveresti- 
mated. The life at the former 'schools has a quickening effect ppon 
them; they learn to think* foctbppiselves, and enter tho agricultural 
schools ready to appropnate r: knd;.apply to a la^erld^pee^h&t they 

. ‘ ‘ *'*■/ ‘ -v .Al.”' ‘1A-; : f 
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find thore than could otherwise have been possible. From figures 
quoted elsewhere it appears that about 50 per cent of all agricultural 
j students have attended folk high schools for one or more winter ses- 
| sions before entering upon their technical studios. Many agricul- 
w iural schools, as a taiattor of fact, . require that their matriculants 
j shall have spent somo timo at the folk high schools boforo beginning 
| agricultural studies. 

j Capt. J. 0. la (’our loved to say: “The Danish agricultural school 

j is- the. child of the Danish folk high school, and must, like this, have 
Christian faith and national life for its basis.” The union botwoen 
the two kinds of schools is remarkably close. In organization and 
j internal management the agricultural schools are very similar to their 
f prototypo, the folk high schools. The same democratic spirit of gov- 

j. eminent, the dormitory plan of student life, the groat emphasis 

| placod on song and gymnastics, tho use of the lecture method wlion- 

jj ever feasiblo — all bespeak this. 

Every, agricultural school has its school farm.' For that nm l ter, so 
has practically' every folk, high school. Somo of the schools have 
j a hundred acres. . It is true that the folk high schools use their land' 

< chiefly to aid in the upkeep of the school by furnishing vegetables, 

whilo the agricultural school uses its land for laboratory purposos. 
Tho amount of practical work* varies greatly. Some schools aro 
content to adhere closely to teaching tho theory of agriculture. 
Others h^vo extensivo experimental fields, herds of milch cows, great 
numbors of swino and poultry; at a fow schools tlioro aro fully 
equipped croafnories for tho working up of tho milk produced on tl\o 
school farm and milk hauled in from neighboring farms. Several 
have well-equipped bacteriological laboratories, where problems aro 
worked out of greatest valuo to agricultural life. Each separate 
school- strives to formulate its courses to the needs of its own agri- 
cultural section. * ^ 

The Government-aided agricultural schools number 23, including 
three special - agriculturaF schools for s mall-hold f armors. Some- 
thing .of tho daily life and work at three typical schools of this kind 
is described bolow. 1 The throe aro: Lyngbv, in Zoalund; Datum, in 
Fyen; and Ladelund, in Jutland, 

Lyngby Agricultural School .— Lyngby is one of the most beautiful 
spots in Denmark. It is only 7 miles north of Copenhagen, and on 
this account is visited by foreign commissions and unattached ed\i- 
cators more frequently than tho other schools. Thd Lyngby com- 
munity comprises a whole systom of educational institutions rather 
;■ thairm singlo school. . Thore is the Lyngby Agricultural School and 
* right across the road from it Grundtvig’s Folk High School. AGov- 
x ernment experiment farm lies contiguous to tho agricultural school, 
and a most unique agricultural museum adjoins the high-school 
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grounds. Bosidos those, a cooperative association of local farmers 
has experiment fields ambsalos emporiums in the school community. 

Lyngby Agricultural School was organized in 18C7 by Capt. J. C* 
la Courltnd a local association of farmers. This was really an i attempt 
to operate an agricultural school having as ono of its integral parts a 
folk high-school department. This did not prove a vory satisfactory 
arrangement.; the folk- high-school department did not prosper. In 
1890 the Cirundtvig High School Association (organized to perpotu- 



I W. Experiment fields of Horse ('oopemlivo Associ- 
I . ution. 

17. Coopernt ivo association headquarters. 

IK. Agricultural schuM farm. 

19. Km iher experiment fields. 

20. Experiment orchard. 

21. J. C. la Cour’s monument. <* 

22. Teachers’ collage. 



GROUND PLAN OF GRUNDTViG’S FCU K HIGH SCHOOl 

1. Apr leu fiu ml school. 

2. Oru ml iv ip's High School. 

3, Agricultural museum. 

4, A, and 0. Itiseuin buildings. 

7. Museum exhibits. 

K, 9 X 10. 1 1, and 12. Additional museum farmsteads. 

13. Machinery hall. 

11 . Oovernmcnt experiment fields. 

15. Buildings of experiment station. * 

% * 

ate tho bishop’s ntuno in a folk high school) pure lifted tho agricul- 
tural school and additional land. A group of n$w buildings was 
eroctcd for Gnnultvig’s Folk High School, giving tho school at the 
samo time a separate administration. Tho present status is there- 
fore this: One association of school mon and farmers owns both 
schools, but thoso have soparate principals and separate internal 
martagomont. * Yet they work in the grea testimony, so far as to 
use a gymnagiumdn common, exchanging lecturers, and in other 
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ways helping each other. The work, according trr.expert testimony, 
has been much more satisfactory to all concerned since the division 
into two schools. \ 

4 

Lyngby Agricultural School is a good illustration of the sub- 
stantial smaller schools of agriculture. The school farm embraces 
some 19 acrjes only, but Lyngby has the opportunity 'to make use 
of important investigations carried* on bv the Government on its 
experiment farm mentioned above. The students may also draw 
mucji inspiration from Gnindtvig’s Folk High School and from 
study at the groat Danish Agricultural Museum (Dansk hand- 
brugsmuscum) near by. 

Lyngby offers two courses for young men one of six months 
and one of nine. Prerequisites for admission are: (1 ) Some familiarity' 
with farm work, and (2) lime spent at some folk high school. Tho 
six mouths* course is as follows: - , 


Chemistry (inorganic and organic). 

Phyitics. 

Study of Hoilfl. * * 

Treatment of soils (including meadow and 
^ moorlands, irrigation and draining). 
Stud vo f fertilizer*. 

Rouiuftn of crops. 

Plant culturo. 

Study of wmls. 

Seed culture. 

Plant disease*. 

Domestic animals (their anatomy). 
Breeding of domestic animals (cattle, 
horses, swine* and sheep). 

Study of bawls and brooding. 


j. Judging horses and oat tie. 

1 I)ii»c;iM\s of dnliU'Ht i<; annals, 
j Feeding. 

Horseshoeing and smithing. 

'Dairying. 

Farm machinery. 

Farm accounting. 

Drawing. 

Surveying and leveling. 

Arith me tic. 

Writ 1e n themes. 

Danish. 

History of agriculture. 

Study of how to overcome commercial 
fault* in our domestic. animals. 


The nine months’ course includes ail of tho above, but is more 
detailed. Lecture courses in sociology and economics with* special 
reference to rurhl life are added. Some work is also offered for 
studonts who desire to become “control assistants” - i. e./ lovnl 
agricultural experts who offer advice in dairying, feeding, fertiliza- 
tion of soils, etc. 


I 


Tho Government experiment station is utilizing some 125 acres 
of land at this time. Tho Lyngby station limits its work to core a b 
and root plants especially adapted to Zealand conditions. Highly 
scientific experiments are carried on in tho comparative values of 
cereals, clover, roots, etc. All such work may be observed by tho_ 
students of tho agricultural school. 

Dansk Folkemuseum is the largest museum of its kind in Don- 
mark. Several large buildings are filled with agricultural imple- 
ments and furniture and household utensils, arranged chrono- 
logicajly covering many hundred years: Here tho students have 

th$ opportunity to study the evohjtion in the plow harrow from 
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tho simplo wooden afToir of the forefathers to the many modern 
implements. Harvesting, thres fling, and dairying may likewise 
be observed from their, primitive beginnings to the ; present-day 
labor-saving machinery. Entire farmsteads, with all their out-* 
buildings, two, three, or even four hundred years old, have been 
moved in from various parts of Denmark, Sweden, the Faroes, and 
Iceland, and ‘rebuilt on the museum grounds at Lyngby. 

Tho cooperative enterprises carried on in tho community can 
also bo utilized to practical ends 1>V the school. 

Dalum, Agricultural and Dairy School - -To take the half hour’s 
walk from Odense in Fyen out to Dalum Agricultural School seemed 
almost like making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Krist/n Kohl. 
Ilis first -Ryslingfc school, it may be recalled, was moved to Dal by 
in northeast Fyen, and in 1862 Kohl opened a more pretentious 
school at Dalum, where he labored up' to the time of his death in 
1870. His was a great work, and when he died no available ruan 
was found to continue what ho had begun, with the result that tho 
school eventually closed its doors, not to bo reopened before 1880, 
when it was reorganized by a great school man, Jdrgen Petersen, 
as Dalum Lnndbrugsskolc. 

This school, with Ladelund and Tune, make the trio of greatest 
local agricultural schools in Denmark. It has influenced Danish 
agricultural life in every corner of tho Kingdom. Some 4,267 
students havo completed its courses in the 26 years of Its existence. 
Of these, 3,198 havo returned to*the soil as Scientific farmers, 652 
have gono into tho creameries, and 417 have become control assist- 
ants, or agricultural ‘experts whose business' it is to advise the farmers 
and teach them .hotter agriculture. The 1 uverngo winter, attendanco 
is abou t 200, while in summer only 25 of the most capable students 
arc ic till nod, Who get the practical work of the form by actually ‘'doing 
it” under experts. This small group becomo heads of large farms/ 
numagors- of. dairies, bacon factories, etc. 

Dalum offers the following courses: 

1. Courses for agriculturists — 

(a) 6 months (Xovcmher-April). 

(b) 9 month* (Novemhcr-^JiJy)- 

(0 3 months (May-^flly). * 

2. Course for dairymen— * # 

(a) 8 months (S<*ptember~April). • * 

3 . Course for outuml assistants — 

• (u) I month (October). 

1. Course^ for Agriculturists. 

The six months* course requirements for admission are: (l) Practical knowlcdgo.of 
farm work; (2) completion of a course in & folk high school; (3) applicant must generally 
*be H least 20 years of ago. T^o studies are as follows; 

Chemistry.— Inorganic and organic— in relation to everyday life. 

Physics.— dechan icflj heat, electricity, meteorology, otfc. , 
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Plant culture. — Structure, life, common diseases. 

Drawing. ^-Geometrical , mechanical, etc. 

Surveying. — Field work throughout the Bpring. ^ 

Danish.— Language, composition, themes. * 

Arithmetic. * 

^arm accounting. — Cash and bank accounts, fodder and* milk accounting, field 
records, daily and annual settlement*. 

Gymnastics. 

History of agriculture,— With special reference to Danish cpnditions. 

Study of soils. . v 

Dairying. — In addition to the regular course, a series of lectures of special interest 
to njilk producers is offered, such as -treatment of milk in the home7 statistics on dairy 
management, etc. 

Fanmnanagement.— Farm organization, rotation of crops, use of banks and credit 
unions, land laws, communal laws, etc. 

Farm machinery. — Study of farm implements, results of trials and experiments 
with common farm machinery, preservation and use of machines, etc. 

Plant culture.— Preparation of soil, study *bf fertilizers, seeding, 4 harvesting, history 
and culture of the most useful plants, weeds, plant diseases, seed culture, etc. 

Domestic anynals. — Anatomy; the horse, breeds and breeding; the cow, hog, sheep, 
ctc.^ft Bimilar manner; care of all domestic animals. 

The nine mouths’ course presupposes the completion of the above 
six months’ course or its equivalent in some other school. 'The course 
includes all, the studies enumerated yi the six months’ course in addi- 
tion to threo months of advanced work, with practical application in 
laboratory and experiment field, during May, June, audjhdy* 

. The three months’ course is a continuation course for old and 
advanced students. It is practical laboratory aud field work chiefly. 
It covers the months of May, June, and Julyr 

< • 2. Course fow Dairymen. 

The dairy school of Dalumdiaa its own lecture halls* bacteriological and chemical 
laWtertories; a large creamery which manufactures the,milk from tho school herd of 
cxmMnd from the farmtf of tho vicinity; and much other modem equipment. Only 
mature students of good school preparation are accepted. ,The course covers eight 
months’ work, from September to ApPil The studies are as follows: ^ 

Chemistry physics, machinery, bacteriology, domestic animate, dairying, farm, 
accounting, bookkeeping, arithmetic, penmanship, and gymnastics. * 

Practical exercises: * 

1, Study of milk in the creamery; testing for fats, etc. 

. 2. Bacteriological exercises; commorf bacteriological- technique, microscopic cul- 
’ tures,. etr. ^ 

. 3. Chemical analyses'of a practical kind for tho dairy, such as testing for purity, 
determining per cent of water in butter, etc. 

4., Chemical experiments in qualitative analgia dealing with the chief inorganic 
'„and organic substances. v 

w , d 

• 3. Course for Control Assistants. . 

* » 

The demand for control assistants is so urgent that the school has organized a special’ 
course in this field/ The work is open to men and women of majujity and experience 
\who have already completed an agricultural or dairy course at Daluip or at some 
K-Jbjg- 'A literal school of equal rank. The Mri is all advanced^ , 
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The course includes cbuswork and lectures on dairying, dairy accounting, study . 
of feeding, Btudy of soil testa and fertilizing, with practical work in milk weighing, 
testing for fata, etc., the use of Dr. Gerber’s apparatus, keeping records of individual 
cows, etc. 


Dalum is a largo school. Something like a score of substantial 
structures have sprung up around Kohl’s original school building, 
which is still in usf . The experiment fields are large and interesting. 
The school herds of, cattle and swine were the best seen anywhere 
on our trip. The faculty list includes some of the ablest agricultural 
scientists in Denmark. The principal is Tli. Madsen-Mygdal, who 
has done much for Danish agriculture. Another man of note is 
Jacob E.,Lange, who is well known for his work in horticulture. 

Ladelund Agricultural and Dairy School . — This great farm school 
lies only an hour’s walk northwest of Askov, or may be reached in a 
few minutes by rail from Yejen to Brorup Station. The school 
embraces 50 or more acres of land, divided into home farm, experi-* 
mental plats, forestry station, and school campus. The .latter con- 
tains some 40 farm and” school buildings. 

The purpose of the sc'hool is stated in the following language: 

* Through the courses of instruction it is sought to give the students — who must 
be acquainted with the practical side of agriculture and dairying — such aloundation 
of knowledge as will enable them to attain a clearer insight into those things which 
they in practice must labor with, and hence also greater interest, greater returns, 
mid greater joy in their work. This end is sought ta be attained partly by giving 
the students knowledge of nature that surrounds them, of the forces that are work and 
the laws that govern, and before which we must yield and regulate our daily work in 
field and b^m and dairy, and partly by making known Xa the students the results of 
experimentation, of investigation, etc., in the field of agriculture and dairying — 
results on the basis of which we must shape our practical activities . 1 


The school offers courses in agriculture, in dairying, and in the 
preparation otcontrbl assistants. 

The agriculture courses are three: (1) A five months’ course, from 
November to March, for young farmers who cannot givo the growing 
season to study; (2) a nine-months’ course, from November to July, 
for long-time studemts and (3) a four months’ continuation course, 
from April to July, N for students who'havo already taken a short 
preparatory course. The subjects of instruction are practically the ' 
samo as stuped at Ljfngbyl The continuation course, however, lays 
great stress on practical field work. 

- The* course in dairying includes chemistry, physics, bacteriology* 
farm accounting, Danish, drawing, gyrfinastics, bookkeeping (for 
dairymen), dairy culture, history of agriculture, dairying, and nrial 
economics, practical work in the bacteriological laboratory and school 
dairy* * ■ : 

i v 1 Undervlttilngsplan for 1013. 





There are three courses ^for control assistants — of six, three, and 
ono month. These agricultural specialists devote their timA to 
giving expert advice to the farmers of a given community and are 
paid partly by the commynity and partly by the State. Such experts 
may be found all over the land, testing milk for butter fat or the cowb 
for tuberculosis. They make soil examinations and give advice as to 
what fertilizers to use, what rations to feed, etc. Their work has 
been especially effective among the older farmers who have not had 
the opportunities for study now at hand. Students taking control- 
assistant courses have generally completed some agricultural course 
before matriculating in the new w’ork. Here emphasis is laid on 
control accounting, milk testing, bacteriology, and the study of 
domestic animals. 

Ladelund Agricultural School is equipped with remarkably strong 
bacteriological and chemical laboratories. The lattcir is used exten- 
sively to analyzo milk, fertilizers, and feeding stuffs from the farm- 
steads far and near. The school owns a herd of 35 red Fyen cows, 
sqme of which yielded 16,500 pounds of milk annually. This milk, * 
together with the milk from many hundred red cows from adjoin- 
ing farms, is manufactured into butter and prepared for the English 
markets at the cooperative creamery, which is a part of the school 
plant. This school creamery handled the post year' fully 1,000,000 
kilograms of milk. 

The Royal Veterinary and Agricultural Institute. — It,is appropriate 
in this connection to mention the great mother school of agriculture^ 
the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural Institute (Den Kongelige 
Veterincer- og Landbohoj^kole), situated almost at the center of 
Copenhagen. Tho agricultural schools' discussed abovo are mere 
local schools intended to train practical farmers. The Royal Institute, 
on the other hand, is a school of research, and offers advanced courses 
•for tho training of practical agriculturists, horticulturists, foresters, 
surveyors, veterinarians, and blacksmiths Most of tho teachers in 
the local agricultural schools have been trained in this great school. 

The college was founded in 1783, at first solely os a veterinary 
school. It was afterwards enlarged to include agriculture and horti- 
culture, and still later departments were added for surveyors and 
foresters. In 1892 and 1893 the State contributed about .1,000,000 
crowns for further enlargement. 

* The total number of students ranges fipm 400 to 600. Of these , 
about 200 belong to the veterinary group. The agricultural group is 
smaller, seldom passing 125. The rest are divided pretty evenly 
among the foresters and the horticulturists. ■ The attendance is not 
limited to Denmark. The reputation of Dr. T. Westennan, Dr. 
K. Rflrdam, Prof. B. Bang, the great authority on animal tubercu- 
losis, and other megnbers ofthe faculty is so great that students: 
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Attend from all over northern Europe, and even from Bulgaria, Greece;, 
and Roumania. 

Without describing the work of the institute in detail, it should be 
said that it is a great institution, comprising many acres covered with 
massive buildings, wheroin are found well-equipped laboratories, 
libraries, museums, etc. The school forms the center of all agricul- 
tural activity in the Kingdom. Here is, for example, the laboratory 
for agricultural-economic .experiments, through which important 
chemical, bacteriological, physiological, and other experiments' in 
dairying, feeding, aud breeding of cattle, swine, and poultry are car- 
ried on at selected farms throughout the land. The laboratory pur- 
sues continuous tests of butter intended for export. Another 
important arm of the service is the serum laboratory, which prepares 
and distributes various sera, vaccines, and preparations intended to 
stamp out disease of domestic animals. Finally, the 25 national 
experts in agricultural economics (Statens Landokonomiske Konul- 
enter) are connected more or less closely with the Royal Institute. 
Four do their work under the ministry of agriculture, one is attached 
to the ministry of justice, while the remaining twenty are stationed at 
the scattered experiment farms, and are in direct touch with the 
school. These specialists lend direct assistance to the focal agricul- 
tural schools, and in many other ways promote agricultural improve- 
ment. _ 


VII. — SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS FOR SMALL 
' HOLDERS ' AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS. 


General statement .— Three special schools have been established for 
the sons and daughters of small-hold farmers, and, in somo of their 
courses, for the fathers and* mothers also. The, small holders faco 
problems which call for special* treatment. There are 75,000 such 
farmers, each of whom must make a living out of from 2 or 3 to 7 
acres of land. As the regular agricultural schools were organized 
to answer the needs. more particularly of tho gaardmand, the hus- 
|and sought relief in these schools, which have been opened at 
irigsted in Zealand, Odense in Fyen, and Bonis in Jutland. 

Here follows* a brief description of two of those schools-^Kffirehave, 
ear Ringstcd, an^ Fyn Stifts School, near Odense! 

Kserehdve Husmandsskole ( sptaH-hold school ). — N. J. Nielsen- 
dskov, who is credited with originating the movement for tho 
schools — and at present the principal of Kierehave— states tho 
purpose of the schools to be “ to prepare leaders who shall make tho 
hfe of thp Danish husmand so honored and recognized that the young 
£ soils arid, daughters of these ,home3 will gladly choose this calling in 
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preference to city life/' The schools have, indeed, already done 
much to make the small holders 7 lot more tolerable and their work 
more profitable. They prepare the students for intensive scientific 
farming in the same way that the agricultural schools are doing, but 
they go even further in stressing the auxiliaries or side lines of agri- 
culture, as chicken raising, rabbit breeding, and bee culture. Many 
of the small holders would be unable to make ends meet were it not for 
chickens, rabbits, and bees. The small-hold schools also lay an 
unusual stress on the short courses of 1 1 or more days — time enough 
to give people who are in the ruts inspiration for a ucw T start. 

Kaorehavo was founds! in 1903, and during the 10 years of its 
existence has instructed 5,500 students, ranging in age from 18 to 75 
years. The school is the property of Principal Nielsen-Klodskov. 
A gift of 50,000 crowns from t^local philanthropist and a State loan 
of 60,000 crowns made its foundation possible. Later other friends 
of the school have given liberally to place the school on a solid founda- 
tion. At this time the school property, including the large 125-acro 
experimental farm, is valued at half a million crowns nearly. The 
student capacity is 200. , 

The school equipment of the small-hold schools is at least equal 
to what inay be seen at the best of the agricultural schools.’ Kaere- 
bave has a land area divided about as follows: Ten acres used for 
buildings, campus, parking, flowers, and shrubbery; 3 acres of beech 
and oak forest fashioned as an outdoor auditorium for summer 
meetings; 7 acres divided into parcels and used variously for the 
breeding of chickens, rabbits, hogs, etc.; 3 acres planted to orchard 
for experimental purposes; 2 acres given over to experiments in 
vegetables and for a school-kitchen garden; 4 acre% used exclusively 
for horticultural experiments; and, finally, 96 acres divided into 
interesting small-hold farms of 6, 12, 18, 20, and 40 acres, respec- 
tively — the latter as practical object lessons managing farms of 
different size. 

In variety of courses the small-hold schools take first place. Kaere- 
liave offers the following long and. short courses: 

During tho winter session — 

Six months' agricultural-course for young farmers. 

Six months’ training course for country artisans. ' 

• Six months’ horticultural course for young gardeners, * 

* Six months’ course in household economics for young women. \ 

During the summer session— 

Five months’ course in household economics for young women. s 

. Six months’ conti nuatjpn course for agriculturists. 

Six' months’* co tm*e in horticulture for men. 

* Throughout Hie year. — Eighteen short courses of 1 1 working days each, for older 
men and women, residents of Zealand. New courses open on the first arid third 
Tuesdays of e%ch month except.October. . 

49720 °— 14— 5 
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Agricultural courses . — The courses, it will be seen, are two of six 
months each* The first course covers the same ground as is covered 
4P the elementary course in the average agricultural school. It 
includes work in sanitation, gymnastics, Danish, accounting, history % ' 
of agriculture, plant culture, domestic animals, farm bookkeeping, 
surveying, practical experimentation, and manual training. 

By special enactment of the Rigsdag, a liberal sum of money has . 
been set asido for aid to worthy students of the small-hold schools. 
This is moro liberal than in the other schools. For example, a worthy 
young man of small means may obtain as high as 30 crowns a month 
to holp him through tho six months’ course mentioned above. This 
is nearly enough to pay his way through the winter half year. 

But the practical and theoretical continuation course is actually 
planned to gfve the student worker an income. According to a law 
passed in 1908, students who have complet ed a course in this'or other 
recognized agricultural or folk high school may ask admittance to the 
summer continuation course and receive aid and pay through the 
ministry of agriculture. 

The daily plan is about as follows: 


Time devoted to field work. 

Time devoted to Instruct ion. 

' T imo for meals. 

. * 5 to 6.25 0- m, 

t to 5 p. m. 

In 7 ft. in., coffee. 

7 to 10.25 a. m. 

5 to 6 p. m. 

10.30 to 11 a. in. breakfast. 

11 to 2.20 p. jn. 

6 to 7 p. n*. 

2.30 to 3 p. m.. <1 inner. 

- 


7.30 to 8 p. m., supper. 


Tho instruction embraces agriculture, plant culture, domestic 
animals, horticulture, and the auxiliaries of agriculture. Theory 
and practice go hand in hand. The students arp divided into groups, 
each in charge of teachers and field managers. The practical work 
is dbne in the several experiment fields under tho direction of the 
latter. During October the daily instruction Is suspended, and all 
ihe time is devoted to work. 

The students receive 10 crowns a month during the first 5 months 
and 56 crowns during October in addition to free tuition, board and 
lodging. *01© work has proved remarkably satisfactory. A young 
man who applies his theories to the soil in the sweat of his brow is 
likely to get his agriculture about right. At least so it has proved at 
K»rehave, which sends out annually a throng of practical and indus- 
trious young farmers who are, well equipped for their.life work. 

* Courses in household economics : Tho two courses for young women 
are thorough and fit their students well to take charge of small farm 
‘homes, whete the greatest economy must be exercised to make ends 
meet. , « 

\ 
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Thq .half-year courses are almost identical, so an outline of one may 
answer for both of them : 

Ilygiene and sanitation. — Anatomy of the human body; laws of health; home 
ean i tat ion. 

Gymnastics — New Danish gymnastics. 

Danish. — Reading, composition, and themes 

Accounting. — ('ommon and applied arithmetic. * , 

History. — History of civilization, history of literature, church history, history of 
the north, geography,. and sociology. 

Song. — Folk and patriotic songs. 

Physics. — I’hysics of everyday life. 

Chemistry.— Chemistry of the household. 

Housekeeping.— Preparation of fotxis: Raking, butchering, practical kitchen work, 
drying and preserving fruit; pickling, etc. 

Handwork.— Knitting, darning, patching, pluin sewing, dressmaking, and embroid- , - 
ering. 

House management.— Relation to domestic.-*; treatment of clothing; tlie laundry. 

Sick and child nursing. — Lectures and practical work. 

Sloyd. — Raskei ry, patching shoes, work in 'pasteboard; bookbinding; making 
clothes brushes, etc. 

bookkeeping.— Practical household accounting. 

Plant culture. — Structure, life, treatment, and improvement; kitchen plants, 'small 
and large. fruit; windbreaks, need culture, weeds. 

Domestic animals. — Anatomy, life, management ; special study of chickens, ducks, 
geese, rabbits, and bees. 

Practical work.— Practical application in all the above, ho far as possible. 

This course is scon to include considerable work of an agricultural 
nature. The housewife at the average \small hold works her own 
garden and may in a pinch help in the field. A considerable number 
of women still work' regularly in Danish fields; but these are chiefly; 
Polish and Russian girls, who are glad to. do a man's work, thereby 
escaping tjio worse condition of their old hdme. Needy young women 
may- procure aid oi) the same terms os the young men. In this way 
they may draw from the State, upon application through their home/ 
commune, as high as 30 crowns monthly for not to exceed five months. . ” 

Eleven-day courses for mature men and women . — By far the most 
interesting aro the short courses of 11 days each. A special appro- 
priation has been ntade to aid men and women of small means t (lake 
advantage of them. Any persoh, who, by reason of his occupation, 
can profit by such a course is .eligible to aid. The total cost of the 
course is 30 crowns, and the amount of aid is usually enough to 
covor both this and such other expenses as railroad fare, etc., to and 
from the school. * 

The practical lessons learned in the short courses are unquestionably 
many and important; but the inspiration gained from contact with 
other people with problems to fjolvo, is evdn greater. Many is the 
small holder who has returned home from the short courses with anew 
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outlook on life, and with courage in the heart for .renewed effort. 
“When my wifo returned home from her 1 1 days at Ko&rchave,” says 
one man, “sho looked 11 years younger than when she left home.” 
And so if is down the line with others. 

Fyn Stifls School , near Odense.— This school, also known under the 
name of Odense Iiusmandsskolc, was organized by the United Asso- 
ciations of Small Holders in the Island of Fyen in 1908. The institu- 
tion is leased to the present principal for 10 years, Hs the universal 
experience in Denmark 1ms been that the success or failure of all these 
schools is closely boumlm) with the individuality of the one man at 
the head. 

The purpose of the school may be stated from the school catalogue 
in those tvords: 


It i£ to give the Htudentfl a good spiritual awakening anti general guidance, and to 
•offer them such knowledge of the professional Huhjeets xs tdiall enable them to take 
their place in the body politic and community as independent citizens, as farmers, in 
such ways that they may, live economically independent lives, and make the nioHtfof 
their lot as small holders. The purpose is, moreover, to give such knowledge and 
understanding of the auxiliary lines of agriculture that the small holder may he enabled 
*° en ^ ro farnil y together, each men) her to work at some sped lie avocation at 

Tho instruction is similar to that of Ktorehavo. It embraces long 
and short courses for young farmers, with special application to small 
holds; two courses for young women to aid them in their difficult 
r6lo as helpmeets on these small farms; two courses for artisans — 
carpenters, masons, etc. — and two courses for control assistants. 

Hero, too, of greatest interest, are a number of short courses for 
mon and womon, young and old, living in tho country. At this point 
the school is verbose to tho people. Tho investigator found at 
Odense middle-aged and old men and women mingling in classes with 
^ young men and women in their best years — the agos ranging from 
25 to 75 — but all with life problems to solve. Some come to got now 
insight into potato culture, others make a two weeks’ study of soil 
from their o^m land, or others again take up beo culture, rabbit 
brfeeding, or chicken raising. 'And they all gain enough stored-up 
inspiration to tide them over the hard places of tho future. * 

It is hard to say whether this school or fCrorehavo attracted us the 
most. Both of them are well built and well equipped. Their grounds 
wid experiment plats were especially full of interest. The school lios 
in an area of 65 acres. The main building is set in a beautiful lawn 
of several acres. In the left foreground is a complete modol small 
' holding of 7 acres. In the right foreground are the outbuildings 
of the largei- farnd (25 acres), which furnishes the schotd with vege-* 
tables, milk, and meats. ^ There is also a .horticultural experiment 
station of 17 acres, foe the cultivation of small and large fruit, 
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including a largo kitchen garden and individual garden plats- for 
students. Another part of the farm has a modern* hennery, a rab- 
bit ry, and an apiary. There is oven an area or mulberry trees for 
silkworm culture. . 

The model small holding of 7 acres deserves a few words in, passing. 
Upon it a model home has been erected, adapted to the size of the 
farm. It contains n suite of four rooms for the family, a barn for the 
rows, and stalhroom for a horse, besides room for grain, fodder, and 
machinery. And all of this is under one roof -but it is all built so 
substantially and -is kept so clean that it never becoinos' insanitary 
or a nuisance. Over the stall of each cow is kept a record of the 
weekly production in milk and butter fat; and if a cow should fall 
helow a certain minimum it would go immediately to the butcher.. 
Becauso the small holder's land is very limited, dwarf upplo trees and 
long-stemmed cliorry .trees aro grown, the latter often along the 
driveways, where they can combine the useful with the attractive. 
Dwarf apple* trees .arc planted 9 to 10 feet apart. Some of them yield 
amazingly. A perfect system of rotation is followed in the small J 
hold. Every foot of ground is utilized, and rocords are kept of every- 
thing produced and sold, and of everything purchased. Tho young 
farmers who make a special study of this model small hold aro able 
U> attack their own farm problems with eyes wide open. ) 

Rural schools of household economics . — Separate schools to prepare , 
country girls for their later life responsibilities are comparatively now , 
in Denmark, although house-mother schools have been. popular in 
tho towns for many yours. Not moro than a dozen rilral schools of 
tlrts sort aro sufficiently established to bo recognized by the State, j 
though 17 or moro aro in operation. 

All of tho folk high schools offer summer courses for young women, j 
especially of tho inspirational order, and several' thousand students j 
attend annually. Class work in sewing and needlework, lectures on ; 
sanitation, and other important themes are included in these summer | 
courses, but those have never been considered sufficient preparation ! 
for tho responsibilities of housekeeping. It is an old custom in Den* 
mark to send the young woman, ns soon as bethrothed, to some largo 
country homo-- tho manse or the l\omo of a country squire— to take ! 
a year’s work in practical housekeeping. Tlris lias unquestionably 
boon a fine training for Danish housewives, but even the best homes 
are not expected to know many of tho latest things which science is 
thrusting upon the schools, which schools alone can supply. With 
the demand for agricultural schools where to train scientific young 
farmers came a natural ihsistonco that the holpmcots of those young 
mon ehourd bo affordod equal opportunities; bonce the rural schools ] 
of household ocftnnmiea. 
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The schoolsjjre built in the open country or on the outskirts of 
| some ruralmilage. It usually has land enough— 3 to 5 acres— to 
•furnish vegetables, milk, and butter for school consumption A A first- 
ly class vegetablejind fruit garden is used as a laboratory where the 
i young women do much individual work. The flower garden, too, 

I receives its sliire of attention, 

o The young women are expected to reside at the school during their 
continuance tliore. The courses are usually six months in length. 
This enables tho schools— which often run tluo entire year— to train 
\ twa ^parate groups of students each year. Tho buildings are 
Equipped with modol kitchen, dining room, living room, and chain- . 
ber^all of them intended as models for practical farm homes. 

Some. idea of tho scope and thoroughness of tho sclrools may bh 
obtained "from tho following brief description of one such school — 
Haraldsborg, near Roskildo. 

Haraldsborg School of Household Economics .— This school lies 'on a 4 
beautiful ridge of hills, .overlooking Koskildc Fjord, nbout 20 minutes 1 
.walk from the railway station. Tho housemother,* Tru Anna * 
Bransager-Nielsen, limits the number of resident students to 35, who 
aro treated as membors'of tho family. These* are grouped for con- 
venience into five families of seven ouch. At tho time of our visit 
three familiefe had -charge of .the moVlel kitchen, ono family was occu- 
pied in the living-rooms and bed chambors, und the remaining family 
was hard at work in tho dressmaking room. 

, The school was a marvel of neatness. .What seemed most valuable 
in this system of preparation was not so much what the young women 
. learned to do, as the right habits of life inculcated with the work of 
the day. 

Haraldsborg is largo enough to produce tho vegetables, milk, meats, 
etc,, consumed at the school. Four acres aro devoted to lawn and 
** flowers, and ten acres to the farm, which keeps. a span of horses, a 
fcouple of cows, and some pigs. 

The course of study includes the following subjects; 

Natural science.-rChemifltry and physics, with special reference to the household. 

Housekeeping. — Preparation of foods; food values, theory of household economics; 
household accounting; baking; butchering; curing meats; pickling; cleaning house; 
dining-room work;*washing; ironing. 

Handwork.— Plain sewing; dressmaking; patching; darning; fine needlework and 
embroidery. # 

Sanitation. — Study of human anatomy; laws of health; home sanitation. 

Garden culture.— Caro of kitchen, fruit, and flower gardens; preparing vegetables 
and fruit for keeping and winter u pc. 

Other subjects. — Song, gymnastics, literature, ruriil socie^gy, and reviews in any 
~ ol the elementary subjects wherein the students may prove 4&ficient. 
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VIII.— THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOL TRANSPLANTED TO 
OTHER NORTH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

The adaptability of the folic high schools . — The question naturally 
arises, could such institutions as the Danish folk high schools ber - 
k adapted to the needs of other countries? They were bom of peru- 
i liar national needs. Can tli^y live and do their work on other thlm 
Danish soil? The answer is that the schools have been quite adapta- 
i ble to changed conditions and needs. They have done as well,* in 
j fact, outside of Denmark us at home. It is true that th (^transplanta- 
tion has so far been limited to* north European nationsTd kindred 
origin with the Danish, but there seems little doubt that Grundtvig’s 

• system, especially in its more recent practical application, could find 
a ready field of usefulness even as far fropi the 'land of its origin as 
the United States. Indeed, Danish emigrants have already made a 

j beginning at transplating them to American soil. 

I 'The folk high schools were carried to the mountain regions of 

Norway in 1S64, where they have flourished despite mu(*H advorse 
legislation. In 1868 they were transplanted to Swedish soil, Vhere 
44 strong schools, of a somewhat modified type, are now wielding a 
remarkable influence in farm communities. Finland has found the 
folk High schools a national bulwark against Russian domination, 43 
such schools are now keeping alive the sturdy Finnish folk life. Even 
Iceland and the Faroes have each one high school. The next step 
was the successful trims plan tali on to England. The first school of 
the kind for English-speaking people began its activities af Boum- 
ville, near Birmingham, in 1000, under the name of Firc^oft School. 
Its appeal has been especially to the artisan doss, with which it is 
doing a good work. A second, school has just been opened in York- 
shire, which will be watched with much interest by friends Qf the 
movement. * • # 

The folic school in Sweden.— The school camo UvSwedoii as a protest 
# against a deadening materialism and indifference for fatherland and 
nationality that had long prevailed. 

According to Swedish thinkers of 50 yearn ago: 

Tho peasantry were, <levote<i solely to their swine, their calves, and brandy stills; 
and the chief qualification for election to the Rigsdag was a promise to so© to the 
reduction of taxes, Tho great social questions of the future were loft to shift for 
themselves. 1 * * 

* Then appeared* Dr. August Sohbnan (1824-1874), editor of tho 
Swedish “Aftonbladet,” as an -ad vocate of “a new kind of schools 
free to all llie people — a school. which might also become n means to 
refofm the existing narrow humanistic schools and lead to a national 
folk culture.” He was seconded in his effort by many leading mon 
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of the day f Ultimately the “Nordiske Nationatforening” offered its 
support to .the new cause, with the result that the first Swedish folk 
high school was founded at Herrestad in East Gothland, November 1 , 
1868. The very same day another school, was opened at Onnestad 
in Skaane> and one day later Hvilan Folk High School, near Akarp, 

; in southwest Sweden, .threw open its doors. 

\ beginning marked a renaissance in Swedish agricultu ral lifq. 

I The school has caused the same ‘ ( breaking through of sleeping souls ” 
here as in Denmark. The .spine of confidence in one's neighbors is 
just as marked Ulso. • CooprnTftve enterprises are clustering wherever 
the folk high schools thrive. In Sweden, the schools early empha- 
v sized mpre of the purely practical, laying more stress on textbook 
study. And in a few instances examinations were introduced, though 
s generally to be discontinued later. The chief Swedish modification 
of the Danish syst$$n lifes in the addition of fully equipped agricul- 
tural departments, to most of the schools. In this respect, at least, 
the Swedish policy is at variance with the tenets .of a majority .of 
Danish high school men. Since 1882— when the Swedish Govern-* 
ment began -offering liberal support for the establishments of agricul- 
tural schools— the folk high schools^havc gone through a partial reor- 
| ganization. * Two schools are now usually found on the same camptis, 
under one administrative head, although the schools continue to have 
separate principals and are housed in their own buildings. Their 
t relation is much the same as is that of the several schools in an 
American university— each with its own dean subject to* a common * 
| administrative head. The schools at Lyngby and ~d few other places 
in Denmark have a similar organization, 
j Sweden has 44 GQvernmen ^recognized folk high schools, with 1 ,100 
ihen and 1,080 women students^ TheState appropriation in 1912-13 
foj: aid to the schools — privately owned as in Denmark — was 839,200 
. crowns, an^d stipends for needy studpatfij 80,000 crowns. 

Hvttan FoUcMgsIcolan och iMnirrmnnmkolan . — It is unnecessary to 
describe in detail th6 Swedish schools. ‘In administration, methods 
of instruction, and subject matter they follow (jlosely their Danish 
•.■v prototypes. One markod difference has 1 been noted *above— the 
. Swedes prefer to bring under one‘ admmiStratiop all the schools 
t > which in Denmark ar§ usually kept as distinct -institutions. In all 
..probability, adaptation tnat.might : be made of these schools in 
, the* United States would likely resemble the Swedish ^>lan more than 
; the Danish, since, our conditions will ‘hardly permjt of schools der * 
ipiending solely the lnspir&tio&al elements* to attract a student 

Fplk^ttigh School and Agriculture} School may be taken. 
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•household economics— are all represented -at Hvilan by very good 
courses. This is not to say. that the opportunities offered here are 
just* as good in every respect as in the separate Danish schools, bah 
very §afjsfac.tory work is done. 

The courses and number of students in each course for the year 
191 1-12 were as ‘follows: * ' 

.The folk high school- . Students. 

General course for men (November 1 to April 13 ) 53 

Advanced course for meri (November 1 to April 13 ) * . 28 

General course for women (Hwjpl to July 28 ) . . 34 

Advanced course for \tomen (May 1 to August 14 ): 19 

The ugri colt ural echoed 1 -.. 

_ General course for men (November 1 tq April 13 ) 43 

Twe courses for control assistants (September to October and May to 

Juu e) . ••• •*.. * 129 

Special course for small holders (March 4 - 16 ) 29 

• Course for housemothers and their daughters (July 1-6) 33 



* 386 

Origin of the -AorwcgioTi folic high schotte , — In Our Redeemer’s 
Churchyard, at Christiania, stands a simple gravestone bearing all 
inscription that may be .translated thus: * ‘ L 

So awaken the folk one morning tide 
. With life in heart and light in mouth, 

And sweetly It sings 
With loosened tongues 

What life’s about. , * * 

Beneath the stone sleeps, Ole Vig, the Norwegian teacher and 
writer wlio first brought Grundtvig’s spirit to Norway. With him 
canie a great awakening to his people. Now, V. A. Woxel roused 
the church to a greater spirituality; Ivar Aasen strove to purify th© 
mother tongue; P. A. Munch and others wrote in fieiy words the 
history of Norway; Asbjbmson and Moe published their marvelous 
collections of folk tales; Lindemann set the mountain^ echoing with 
his folk melodies; and Ole Bull played for all the world. This was 
in the decade 1850—1860. Like Grundtvig, Ole Vig was only the 
prophot; others were to carry to execution liis plan for a system of 
Norwegian folk high schools. • : 

Two young university students, Herman Ataker and Olaus Arvesen, 
were won for tho high-school cause by Vig’s zeal. They both went 
to Denmark and lived the folk school lifo for a season. When t they 
returned home they tbdk steps to open^a school jointly, tAnker, who 
was & man of wealth, to furnish the means, and Arveaen to devote alt 
his time to the work. 

In this way Sagalun Folk High School, -beautifully situated 6n the 
shorh bf 'Lake Mjbsen, was organized, and opened its doors to the 
public in October, 1864. . Eighty young people here in attendance 
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the first year, and the folk school idea took root, never to lose its * 

hold. 

In 1867, the great schoolman Christoffer Braun founded the re- 
nowned Vanheim Folk High School. ThisVas followed by Seljord 
and nearly a score of others. But? these schools have all had their 
difficulties to meet. Some own their own buildings; others have been 
obliged to get along with rented quarters; while a few are really per- 
ambulating, going from mountain district to mountain district, open- 
ing their doors for a few weeks or months at a time at some large 
p farmstead. Yet, in the midst of all the$e difficulties, the^spirit of 
the schools has not lagged; the song has Continued to stir the hearts ' 
of the mbuntain folk, and the loctures'-to fSe their souls to noble 
action. 

-w* Two serious difficulties have hampered^the wotk of the folk schools 
in Norway: (1) Each “amt” or local administration unij,* had its 
own continuation school aboyo the free elementary school, intended 
, to give the country population a liberal education. Unfortunately, 
as it appears from an investigation — 


th» amt schools have proved the cause of drawing many farm boys away from the 
^oil;and into other callingft instead of preparing them to live the country life as 
enlightened and interested citizens, with a keen sense for the life and customs of 
their forefathers. 

The amt schools were inclined to bo aristocratic and narrowly 
scholastic, ^becoming really nothing more than preparatory schools 
for the higher learned institutions. * Naturally theso schools were not 
inclined to share the field With the privately owned folk high schools. 

^2) The folk high schools at first had to depend solely on private 
open-handedness for maintenance, as the State was disinclined to 
lend aid. t 

, More recently these difficulties have been surmounted. The folk 
Spirit had permeated the whole people, reaching even the. official 
putclasses. State aidhas been extended .to all worthy* folk high school. 
Xho amt schools, too, have become somewhat, modified in their" or- 
gaifizatibn, making it possible for the schools to work in greater 
harmony than in -the past. \ * 

y Norway is* a ‘great mountain ridge cut by deep ocean fjords into 
innumerable mountain districts," each with its' own manners and 
customs, and even dialect. * The folk high schools have invaded these 
fastnesses and rallied the mountain folk around them. The great 
nationalizing movement in Norway of redent ^ years, which hate cul- 
minated |n the adoption of k purified national tongue, a national 
, y music, Of revival of national dress, folk dances/>and the like, can be 
*' '' ^traced in;lirge zneasure tothe, influence of the folk high schools. 

Ldnnro t,. well known 

for his iMmpilation of Finnish folk eoiure, the Kjd^alaj Johan Lud- 

-- :• 
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4 vig Runeberg, the poet; and Uno Cygnams, the father of the sloyd 
system — all had something to do with preparing the people for the 
coming of the folk high schools. 

The first school wad organized by a woman, Sofia Hagman, at 
. . • Kongasala near Tammerfors, in 1889. She rallied around, her the 
young women of the community, giving them from 18 to 20 hours 
of instruction -weekly. Sewing for women was the most important 
part of her* course. There were aldo classes in religious study, 
j accounting, drawing, song, and gymnastics, and lectures on the 
history of the world, church history, geograph)', etc'. 

This school was soon followed by BorgA Folk High School, which 
was largely inspired t>y the poet Runeberg. The first folk school in 
Finland to use the Swedish tongue was opened at Kronoby in' East 
Bothnia, in 1891. This resembles in almost every respect the Danish 
and Swedish schools. 


In 1905 Finland could boast 23. folk high schools, of which 7 used 
the Swedish language. Now 4iey have grown in number to 42, of 
which 15 are Swedish-speaking. Prior to 1905 the Finnish Govern- 
ment w'as very conservative in jts support of the schools. Then by 
degrees the C^ermnent s policy changed. At this time it encourages 
the schools through liberal State aid. This now' amounts to more 
than 300,000 marks annually. 

ThefolltMgh schvoh on English soil . — One day back in 1905 a party 
of English educators and other gentlemen on a tour of inspection in 
’Denmark were spending the weekend as the guests of Principal Pojd 
Hansen, at Vallekilde Folk ‘High School., While here they listened, 
among other things, to an instructive address on the purpose of the 
*folk high school by Prof. Valdemar Bennike. One of the English 
party wag J. S. Thornton, who has w ritten much on the Danish 
school system for the press and educational periodicals. He describes 
the scene of the address in the following language: 

Ah ho (Hornlike) BpolTe he Btood in front of the Anagar picture (it was Ansgar who 
first brought Christianity into Denmark), thus emjdiasieing all he h%d t* say by 
showing that the teaching of himself and his colleagues, whifot looking eagerly forward 
• to the future, was nevertheless rooted in the past arpl based on a Christian founda- 
tion. * * * » \ k 




“The main object of this school,” said Bcnn^ko. “ is not to impart to our student* a 
mass of useful information— -that is only a secondary aim,, The principal aim- is to, 
impart to Ui^ma spiritual view of life, so that theymaysee there is some 
existence.'* The last words were scarcely out’of the speaker’s mouth when I heard 
an involuntary chucklo from the neighbor at my right, telling me that tko phrase had 
gone home. The seed had fallen into good groutgl; for, soipe three years. after, the 
gentleman in question — Mr. Tom Bryan— had become the head of the first People’s 
High 8chool in England that could fairly be said to resemble tho Danish original. 1 * 

The school her# referred*!© is Firoroft, previously mentioned* 
would be unfair to say that it is, root anabranch, a A transplantation* 

t yiWnVon. Firoroft, U» Ptai Spfcool In Enftaod, p. 1.^ , 
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from the Pauish mother tree. To say that it is a Danish graft on an 
English stock comes much nearer being the truth, for it is really a 
^ continuation of the so-called Quaker Adult School which used to meet 
* at Boumrille of a Sunday morning for a serious study of the history 
and literature of the Bible, With such preparation it was not difficult 
for the folk high school to strrKe root, 

A little booklet*, issued by the school, has this to say abouj the 
genesis of the school : 


Tho founding of Fircroft College in January, 1909, wa« the outcome of serious thought 
on the part of a few people keenly interested in the education of working men. 

A study of existing educational facilities impressed them with the disabilities under ! 
which the workers labored, and the strong necessity of attempting to lessen these 
disabilities if, in case of the workers, education was yield ifcs best results. 

It was felt among other things that the invaluablo work of the adult ‘schools, the 
Workers’, Educational Association and kindred institutions needed supplementing in 
a particular way; that larger opportunities of systematic study should bo brought ' ' 
within the reach of those pursuit it; and that, beyond all, there should be added to 
systematic study a common life and fellowship through which might be nurtured a 
- * clearer discernment .of the things of abiding value. 

The desirable thing, indeed, was a modest workingmen’s college, which should be 
• t adaptable to varying standards of educational attainment on the part of its members, 

• but the chief end of which should be to mold and fashion men, and teach them the i 
. greatest theme of all — the art of right living. * 1 

Education, it was felt, was not an exlraus^ve pursuit of facta, nor a desultory 
acquaintance with them, but A broadening of theVhole life, and the success <!f Fircroft 
. .would bo measured by tho extent.of,its achievement in this direction. 


Fircroft has, for tho post four years, worked along these lines with 
the greatest success. Laborers, clerks, teachers, gardeners, farmers, 
colliers, mechanics, and shop assistants 'from various parts of tho 
United ‘King dom have Spent some time at Fircroft and are witnesses 
■ to the broader outlook matlo possible by their stay. 

The school is situated near the village green at Boumville, and is 
set in 3‘acres of beautiful old garden. The accommodations aro 
t- ' limited' to a family of 20 only. The>school is equipped, .with library, 
i lecture hall, common room, gymnasium, dressing rooms with shower 

■ baths, and a workshop. The garden offers opportunity for practical, 
gardening in charge of an expert gardener; for open-air study- of • 

;... ; which there is much ab'Fircroft; and for recreation, 
y *. .Me^ods 6f instruction and subject matter follow closely the 

■ Dapish schools. The subjects include Bible study, political and 
social history, Oonomics and industrial history, English literature, 

jj§£ neural science, loed government, and social questions of the day. 

Q tot^iwrtihg feature is ie Monday evening lecture course on social 
vque^tio^s of the day, giyen by eminent specialists.' ' Another recent 
coi^iwndehce. course which can reach mKny who 
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The daily program follows: 


Awfumv term, Sept . 24- Dec. 17, 191,1. 

» * 


Time 

/ 

9.45 to 10.45. 

n to 11 . 50 . 
j 

12 to 12.50 p. m. 


8 to 9 p. m. 

Monday 

I>ecturc 

Logic and gram- 
mar. 

Gardening 

(2 to 4 p. m.) 
Nature 
study, rftm* 
hlc. 

Special lecture 
as announced. 

Tuwday 

English lan- 
guage. 

Tl»o growth' of „ 
hu man society. 

Essay and rriti- 
etbni class. 

(.1.10 to 4.10 
p.m.j Gym- 
nasium. 


We<lncsday..rfv- 

Elementary 
economics . 

Nature s(ody . . 

Sha kespoare 
reading. 

; 

English hislory. 

Thursday 

Elementary 

biology. 

Bible study 

Essay and criti- 
cism class. 

Gymnasium. . 

Com more i-a 1 
geography. 

KrMay 

j 

History of Eng- 
ILsh litomturc. 

The history of 
* landscape. 

Gardening 

Gardening. . . . 

Cosy hour. 

v i 

Saturday 

Industrial 

history. 

Heading class. . . 

Arithmetic 

- | 

Bible study. 


% * 

It is interesting to have the opinion of tho English press and the 
verdict of the resident students at Fircroft on the value of such an 
institution. We may first quote from the report ,of a special repre- 
sentative of a prominent London paper 1 who made a careful study 
of the school. Ho says in part: 


I found tho authentic stamp of tho IlCjakole on Fircroft. Here artv worker*— 
thono a clerk, a mechanic, or 51 shop assistant; there a gardener, a laborer, or a miner— 
withdrawn,, for a time only, from the daily round, to learn what they may make, if 
they will, not only of their minds and souls, but of their bodies; for .phyaioal exer-, ' 
( tscs, the only compulsory thing at tho rural high schools in Denmark, are given a* 
i » prominent place at Fircroft. The throe dozen men — in their early twenties, chiefly— 
cultivate tho humanities in an old house sequestered in 3 acres of garden, and their 
way Of life ^ simplo and frugal. As to sfudy, there is the freedom of choice that 
characterizes tho.Uajskole system. There > also the same intention not to mako 
of education a thing pumped into people. From tho activities and opportunities of 
Fircroft there results, 4 is found, not an exhausting pursuit of facts, nor a desultory 
' acquaintance with then!, but a broadening of the ’whole life. It ia cortain thatjnany 
who have been introduced for the first time at Fircroft to a wider world of thought and 
knowledge aro now, when hack at their occupations, keener-eyod and playing a more m 
serviceable part in tho world. Tho students, gays thewarden, aro “drawn into a new S 

atmosphere of study and reflection, affecting the wholo of thoir subsequent life." . 

The report of tho inspectors of the board of education pays a tribute^ to the high \ 
quality of instruction giveft, ' But,thcindividual attention Which the students receive 
is oven more important than the class instruction. The warden, speakiiig on the ! 
subject of cultivating a taste for literature, says illuminatmgly: “A book must be 
, found for. each man which wil^mako the most direct appeal to his imagination.* In 

the case of a man who has had a religious training, the thing that appeals to him mo*t • 
readily is poetry, like Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal; The influence of this upon the 
mind ol a young fanner was magnetic. In tha caao, of a farm fyboror,. book after boo* ^ 
was suggested, apparently without any dfect; the^rakening came in re» ^datn 
Inthe caoo of a struck the iSbte Which found a response 0 

■“VV f 1 ’■■■ J 1 *'! III •“ r l — 4 „ T - _ t 
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At the amynal reunion of old Fircrofters held May 25, 1912, six 
. Iho one-time students, Alf Stephens, Cecil Leesou, Bob Pounder, 
Syd Davis, Tom Handforth, and Frank Ferguson, gave five-minute 
speeches on “The value of Fircroft, my personal experience,” wEch 
bring put some very illuminating phases of this and similar schools. 
, These* statements are contained in the July issue of The Old Fir- 
• crofter, the students’ periodical: 

Frank Ferguson said there were many ways in which Fircroft had benefited him. 
He came, having read a little and thought a little; but Fircroft filled in tke gaps. He 
had previously had a fair grounding in industrial history, but at Fircroft he got many 
details he couldn’t have got elsewhere. Then, again, at Fircroft he had his mind 
ministered to on more than one side; he had heard something of literature, and Bible 
matters, and science; and as a result he was now better equipped for serving the 
community. But that wasn’t all. Fircroft also gave him food for hi* soul. It'did 
something to temper. his disposition; it gave him ne^ points of view; and; mixing 
with other fellows, he was educated in human nature as w-ell as in books,/ It w'as 
one of the great pleasuree-of hia'life to look back. on the two terms he sjfcnt at Fircroft. 

Bob Pounder said that oi Fircroft he got hold of the idea that the wealth of theiutfion 
did not depend on pounds," shillings, pence, but on healthy, welUeducated indi- 
viduals. He found that religion did not consist of facts and ’creeds, but of feeling 
and thought, and action, put there was something that one .couldn't understand 
unlees one spent a term at Fircroft, One got bound up with a lot of fellows. 

Tom Handforth said that before he came to Fircrftft he wik a rebel; he was a rebel 
dtill, but a different kind of rebel. From his early day's he had thought it was wrong 
for so few people to have so much, while so many had so little, : He even joined s 
socialist party, but 'he hadn’t the faintest idea what socialism was, or which way* he 
was going. At Fircroft he 'found the very, thing he 'wanted. .'He learned something 
o3F the past history of the nation and of other .nations, and got some inkling of tho way 
in which it would have to develop, He th<*ight he was now a wee bit more * of a 
dangerous rebel, for ho knew where he was going. Fircroft showed him there was a 
purpose in life,, and it was each mai?8«Iuty to carry ‘the wort forward. 

Alf Stephens thought Fircroft had taught .him some valuable truths. Ho had'jjot 
the idea of rqppcmsibility, whether in connection with politics, religion, or education, 
Ho had come to desire the genuine in everything, and to do away with. shams. He 
had learned the oneness of things, and that shed a great light on the difficulties of 
* *. torday. In fctudy, Fircroft put him On tho track of things. His stay at Fircroft yras 
the awakening of his mind . 

. Answering a series of questions which had been suggested by Prof. Muir head, Cecil 
Leesonsaid: * ■’ 

(1) That he did not think that ‘any but an infinitesimal proportion of Fircrof t 
applicants were led to seek admission simply in order to attain position* conventionally 
^ regarded as higher than those held by workingmen. At the same time, considering 
■\ the responsibilities which rested on .Workingmen in connection with trade mi ions,; 
("■ etc., it seemed td him that where there' was found in a crofter any talent worth culti- 
vatrag, one coulci not afford to waste it. 

4 ‘ . (2) In answer to the question whether the Fircroft training hqd been of material 
advantage injxis own case, he said that since his residjhnce his wages. h$d increased 
about mm- third and his woqits about one hundredfold. ■ ^breroftwas quite at liberty 
^ ; tp ta l re vredit for the one; prpfideff'ft shouldered responsibility for j(b§^other . m ' 

did ffqt wiht tQ it any definite preparation tip residence m Fircrdt except 
A should 4f?e}op an in terested etate ^ mind. . 

^ e, «* L -'-I. i ■. fc'fc ' ’"4 ■ 
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(4) Asked’- what he , would have done differently if he had hie time at Fir croft over 
again, he said, first, that he now realized that, in the lecture, the' strident should work 
at least .as hard as the lecture^hnd, secondly, that he would try to be courageous 
enough to dq without a notebook at lectures. 

(5) He did not think that attendance at university classes by Fircroft students was 
'advisable. Fircroft was too small to be divided, and if it was to keep its distinctive 
atmosphere it could not afford to find room fot^extemal students. 

(G) Answering the question, “What do you value most as the result of your residence 
at Fircroft?” he emphasized three points. First, he had learned the value of books in 
giving information; secondly, the greater value of book# in giving rise, in the reader^* 
to thoughts which in a very real way were original; and, thirdly, he had attained- eelf- 
- iyliance. . . ; ^ . 

In answer to the same series of questions, Syd Davis agreed in most points with Cecil 
Loch on !’ But he thought that it woujd be a great advantage to a-'prospective Fircroft^ 
to have had a preliminary training in the rudiment* of English grammar and to have 
taken a course ih the correspondence cfasses! ' \ ^ 

England has made a beginning. But “ whether such a school can* 
become as widely popular here as it i9 in Denmark,” Prof. Thornton 
remarks, a remains ta be seen,”. He further says : 

If Lancashire, ^nd Yorkshire had 50 such schools dott&f ^bout their country spots, 
and other counties had. them in the same proportion, we should still have fewer for 
our population tbcpi thp^ have in Denmark. But they would l?e enough to uplift not 
a man here aiukthcrc, as already happens, *btit tj* leaven the whole lump. -For Eng- 
lishmen are of the race as Danes, N orsemen, am* Swedes ; and what has happened 
on the east of the North Sea ibay ju^t as well happen on the west. There is no Sunday 
school, no council school, no town or parish council, no cooperative' undertaking, no 
religious community that would not have receivod*ali upward impulse. The effect 
W&uld be seen in all our industrial, political, and religious' life. 1 




IX.-^DANISH- AMERICAN FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITE*) STATES.' 

Early history of the. transplantation . — Danish immigration to the 
United, States yv as oflittlo consequenco numefujjjly before tho close 
of the Civil War. The period 186S-1870 mafljpfcio beginning of a 
rising tide; 10,000 Danes landed m.the United States during tho five 
years. Neaply"30,OOO came during 187p-188t), and this numbed 
increase^ (o 76,00(f the next decode, j After, this, agricultural condi- 
tions became very "much improved in the Danish Islands, and the 
emigrants came in. decreasing numbers, uiitil now the annual influx* 
js considerably less than it was in the early seventies; 4 i 

Many of. these newcomers, scattering over thecountry and par- 
ticularly over the Middle. J^est, were, old folk high-echopl students 
who found it hard to^ forget the teachings of their early school days. 
They instinctively Sought the open country and made their pioneer 
settlements f^m Michigan; ahd.Iowa westward to. the Pacific, ^ 
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settlement Had its chupsh^and, its resident pastor, who was eko 
generall^A lngh-9pbo6t^iianf The pastors have generally taken the 

lead uii)i^pi<tfig the schools within tHe settlements* 

' In^ftmonber, 1874, -Rev. Olav Kirkeberg, a Norwegian in tho 
•vice of the Danish-American Church, and resident pastor at Elk 
Horn, Iowa, an inland settlement many miles from railroad, opened 
tho first Danish-American folk high school in tho United States. * 
Kirkeberg was a student of the great Norwegian folk schoolman, 
Christoffor Bruun, and his assistant at Elk Horn wis Kristian Oster- 
gaard, an old Askov student. 

Another school was founded at Ashland, Mich., in 1882 by the 
Kyslinge, student, Rev. H. J. Pederson. Unfortunately, this school 
lay too far eastward to attract Danish-Americans in sufficient num- 
bers to. pay oxpenses. Several able schoolmen, including Prof. 
Christian. Bay, a well-known writer on tho folk high schools, have 
. tried to reorganize tho school, but in vain. Recently another offort 
has been made to revive it. 

: Another school which later suspended activity Was opened at West 
.. Denmark, Wis., in 188*^ by Rev. K. L. Norgaard, also an Askov 
student. Schools were furthec established at Blair, Nebr. (Dana. 
College), and Des Moines, Iowa '(Grand Vjew College), which still 
retain considerable of the folk high school spirit, method, and subject 
• matter, but whose chief work now is to prepare pastors for tho two 
^branches of the. Danish Lutheran Church in tho United States to 
which they belong. These may therefore be passed by in tho present 
dheussion. „ * , . 

» This leaves just three typical Danish-American folk high schoofs 
for our consideration; Elk Horn Folk High School, Elk Horn, Iowa; 
y Nysted Folk High School, Nysted, Nebr.; and Danpobod Folk High 
' School, Tyler, Minn. * 

, Hlk Horn P'olk High School.— This and all the other schools of ks 
* kind in the United Sfates have been founded either immediately by 
sortie body within Ihe Danish Lutheran Church or by an association 
of 'members belonging to the church. Tho Elk Horn schdftl was at" 
first the property of the congregation. The campus comprised three 
\ acres, upon which was erpeted an unpretentious main building costing 
about $3,000. Tins has twice Jbeon destroyed by fire and each time 
rebuilt larger and better. Thero is, also a dormitory for young 


wbmen,a gymnasium, and a home for tho principal. 
Theschopl, when it was first Opened, lay far out on the fo 


, P ; - 77rr-'- M "“ r r — — v .owa rolling 

. ancj the settlers were much scattered* But the banish 

% •'^farmer* of S ilby apd Audubon Countie^upported it loyaUy,.gtving 
* * fr oely of their smuU maahs arid doing puch tferk with their pwn hands 
and teams as pig ^ 

maten&b, for example; had to bb hauledovcr hiUy j^ads from railway ^ 
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stations 12 to 20 miles away. All this work was cheerfully donated 
by the settlors. Even the students, who imElk Horn’s most palmy 
days used to como from 20 or mdjfc States, had to bo transported 
laboriously by wagon, “Theso experiences,” says A; P. Juhl, the 
present principal of tho school, “ were not of the most pleasant when 
the students, in order to ease tho load for the horses, were obliged to 
get out and trudge through tho mud up tho hills, to say nothing of tho 
hitter winds they often wrro obliged to face.” Nothing short of tho 
folk high school spirit could diavc suffered such hardships without 
complaint. 

Tho. work at Elk Horn in tho early day was in overy respect similar 
to tho woijc of tho Danish schools. Many lectures and very little 
textbook work was the plan. The lectures, especially from 11 to 12 
noon and 7 to 8 at night, wer;o well attended by the farmers of tho 
vicinity, who would drive miles to bo present. ° . 

Kev. Kirkeberg was succeeded ’by Rev. H. J. Pedersen, who later 
founded the Ashland school. In 1882 bo >vas in turn superseded by 
Kev. Kristian Anker, a distant relative of the groat schoolman' 
Herman Anker, of “Sagatun,” Norway. Under Ankor’s adminis- 
tration, from 1882-1897, tho school did its best work. Students 
camo annually from -nearly half the States in tho Union, reaching 
close up to the 200 mark. Anker ownod tho school privately, and 
under this management it propsered the b<lst. Then came chufch 
differences and other disagreements. Tho school was sold to ono of 
t*o discordant church bodies, and after that time has not boon so 
prosperous. 

Down through tho yearn considerable clusswork has been added in 
academic subjects. The lectures havo been reduced in numbers in 
the same proportion'. Tho school has done some work in preparing 
teachers for the rural schools and even for commercial activities. 
Unfortunately, it has not seen its" way clear to bo of any material 
assistance in tying the agriculturists to the soil in the way the modified 
Danish schools do in the mother country. 

Nystcd Folk High School — Tliis interesting little school was founded 
in tho fall of 1887 by Rev. C. J. Skovgaard, who also belonged to the 
large group of Askov students doing pioneer work in tho Middle West. 
The school is located near the small village of Nysted, in Howard 
County, Nebr. The school was opened in an empty buildiiig 
with a leaky roof. Tho first year was* marked by many hardships; 
but when, on occasion/it *got too cold in tho house, “the students 
would go through 4heir gymnastic ex^erdises and later forget -their 
troubles in song and interesting lectures,” "The second year ajschool 
w&j opened witty a Rapacity for\ students? but the To\mde% had 
leaking ends me£t financially, as J^e was obliged to pay * 
certt interest dp a small loan for the building. 
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A corporation was established and given the name “Nysted 
Hojskolesamfund,” which purchased afid now supports the schooi. 
This body consists of about 300 stockholders, and is independent of 
auy church organization. A suitable building, with dormitory capac- 
. ity for 50 students, was soon after erected on an attractive campus 
of 10 acres. . • 

Says Principal Aage Moller: 

The achool lias replaced the undesirable dancing and drinking of former days with 
a serious spiritual lire. The whole country aide, including teachers ami students, 
form a harmonious brotherhood of kindred interests. 

Continuos Mr. MOllcr: 

Our school is reared on exactly the same principles as are the folk high schools in 
Denmark. Hut the United Slates is now our country. This must he kepi well in 
mind. Wo fcre planting tho school in American soil, and we feel that success shall ini 
the end be ours. • ' 


At present* 80 to* 9Q students nro enrolled in the course of a year; 
young men during the montlis December— March, and yofliig wo mew 
during April-July. An interesting short , course of eight' days is 
.given in March for old and young people. The work is highly inspira- 
tional. *lt includes lectures on church history,* Bible study, social 
and economic problems, debates, and song. 

Danebod Folk High School . — Theta is a largo degree of similarity 
in the history of the Daniah-American folk high schools. They all 
began as pioneer institutions in new prairie settlements, and have 
all seen hard times, always hampered in their possibilities by luck of 
funds. They havo every one had among their leaders and teachers 
many who wero ready to suffer surprisiiy* hardships for the sake of 
the cause of education. Perhaps none of the schools 1ms had a more 
varied career than Danebod, near Tyler, Minn!, and yet survived, 
and with a fair promise of greater usefulness in the years to come. 

Danebod was organize^ in 1888 by Itev. II. J. Pedersen, who has 
been mentioned above in connection with other schools. A heroic 
struggle now began, which has beep continued fox a little* more. than 
a quarter of a century. In tho early years the settlers were dospexately 
poor and could do but little. After the school had been in operation 
f for a few months fceachere and students began to feel the need of an 
as8eni£>ly hall and gymnashyn. Dumber was ^expensive H)iit great 
boulders— glacial drift — wero abundant. Many hundred loads of 
these were now dragged together, and slowly hewn into shape for the 
-“Stone House.” This little structure was used for several years as, 
church, auditorium, and gymnasium. “It wasmet attractive,” says 
.an old student, “but it was- here that many of us* first learned to 
^rtcpow ourselves, and that to ua sheds an everlasting halo Ground it.” 

^rewVfrbm^ts humble beginnings.: A church 

then A 
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gymnasium and, finally, a small hospital tfcre added. By 1912, 
during the administration of liev. Thorvald Knudsen, the attendance 
had reached 10J). The new -principal, Ifcv. Ilalvdau Helweg, has 
just celebrated the quarter-contenniftl gf Dunebod -amidst promises, 
of a most prosperous future/ " 

// i ml ra uces to sa t ieft hcto ry growth of the Dan ieh -Am erica n sch ooh . — 
ll is undeniable that the Danish- American folk high schools hnvo 
not succeeded as well as 'their friends had hoped; yot if they should 
all suddenly stop work no one who understands what theyhave dope 
would have the temerity to say that their existence lias been in vain, 
~ru' that the results from their labor have not beed worth the sacrifice 
of l he hcrpic souls who gave both time and means to the cause. The 
schools have done a work of inestimable value among Danisli- 
Americans, ami one can olily wish that the future may shape itself 
in such a .way that the work of the schools for tho coming years may 
be greatly enlarged. 

It is in .place hero to point out the main reasons why tho schools 
have- succeeded no better than they have; so that this may not bo 
taken as a valid reason why other schools of the folk high-school 
t - type in tho United States should not be ablo’to pros*p<fr. 

Perhaps no one difficulty that Danish-Americau leaders have suf- 
fered under is greater and more insuperable than the scattered con- 
dition of the pcoplQ from whom students must bo drawn. Tilery 
..re scarcely half a million Danes in tho United States, counting the 
first native-born generation, and these are scattered from ocean to 
ocean. Even under those conditions the folk high-school spirit. lias 
bepn strong enough to draw studentsW many hundred miles, so that 
even the humblest school can boast students from half a dozen States. 
At Elkhorn 50 students of the winter session 1896-97, as an experi- 
ment, averaged up their traveling exponsco— going, to' and from tho 
school, and their expenses whilo'at tho school— and found that it had 
cost. 15 -per cent more to reach the school' than, to spend the term 
* there. This seems cause enough to force the closing of almost any 
' ordinary kind of school. 

9 Again, there has beeh^f lack of financial backing. The moiPwho . 
led in the work have themselves been 'poo^itien. It Will bo recalled 
that Jhe Danish scheols could scarcely make' any headway before die 
State came to their, aid with subsidies. Tho growth the sfchools 
has beorf -crippled in. Norway for the same reason. It is quitd*cortam 
that had substantial aid bcemoxtonded to these schools in the United 
States, they mjght hafo succeeded quit© os well ^s thoy have done 
in Denmark. ’ * 

J It would be hard to deny, too, that some of the high-sohool leaders, 
who have had all their training -from D^^aarky fQund it difficult to 
readjmt tjbiemflelvee to the new oonditibiu»-'T^iii$t6 of their natural 
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broadmindedness, and contrary to Grundtvig’s philosophy, which is 
all embracing, they tended to give too much eqcrgy to reproducing 
Danish conditions and life. On the other hand, it is but fairtostatc 
that the schools havo served ns a check upon the over-hasty immi- 
grant, making of liiirua saner, truer Danish-American for being first 
well grounded in the best that the schools have had to offer. 

- A last cause for indifferent success is, no doubt, that the schools 
have been unable to adapt their activities, in any largo measure, to 
Axuerican conditions. This may be also explained by lack of funds. 
If, for exaipple, the three Danish-American folk high schools that 
are now active should reorganize their school plants on such a basis 
as to combine the pure folk culture with the practical courses offered, 
say, atllaslcv or Vallekilde, and more particularly with the long and 
short courses of such schools as Kscrehave or Fyn Stift’s School at 
Odense, they would unquestionably be enabled to accomplish a much 
more vital work for Danish-Americans than they are now' doing. In 
other words, it ought to be possible to combine in the Danish- 
American folk liigh schools of the' future Grundtvig’s jAilosophy 
with the practical work of the other Danish schools which :?rc so 
successful in meeting the needs of an agricultural people. 


X.— FEASIBILITY OF ADAPTING T1IB FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS 
TO AMERICAN CONDITIONS. 


General statement . — The discussion of adapting the folk high schools 
to American conditions has been left to the last. It seems scarcely 
necessary to raise tho question as to whether such an adaptation is 
possible after telling tho Danish story in detail above, or whether it 
is desirable to make use of the inspiring folk-school gulture as a 
leavening influence in American communities*: Tho only questions 

asked ought to be, w’hore should, the beginnings bo’ made; ami how 
should they be made? * 




That there is both a placo and a need must be evident to people of 
ordinary discernment. Tho great national industrial transition going 
on round about us is foroing upon tho country a partial reorganiza- 
tion of the educational system. Fifty years ago the American people 
wero essentially agricultural. Now' it has become half rural and half 
urban, half agricultural and half industrial. Tho cities arc growing 
apaco— often at tho expense of rural communities— -and thither are 
flocking also hundreds of thousand^ of unassimilated aliens. ♦ v . 
It is self-evident that an educational process w’hich can reach dear 
down to tho roots of things, strengthening character, and teaching 
rights of following?, loyaUy^o tho State," and fear of God, oven 
while it supplies the youth and old men, without distinction; with 
practical training for breadwinning, may be made of inestimable value 
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in hurrying the Americanization of the alien. Such is the Daniil 
system. But the school, after all, adapts itself most readily to 
country needs and conditions/ And in, American rOral life there 
seems if anything greater urgency for educational reorganization 
than in city life. % » 

77ic agricultural reorganization . — The movement away from the 
land, either to the cities or to newer, unexhausted soil, has retarded 
and stunted the agricultural development of whole sections in our 
country. In places* this retardation has culminated in the decay of 
agriculture itself and the people who live on the soil. ' There is a 
surprising amount of degeneracy in many one-time prosperous rural 
communities which have become drained of their best blood. Other 
sections, lying far from tlie highways of civilization, have become 
lost to progress* not because of disintegration of population particu- 
^IftAv. but because of the* deadening effects due to isolation from 
fellow men. \ 

The future of our agricultural life must bo closely hound up with 
education. The pioneer period of the nation lies behind us; and even 
tjie time of household economy in American life is past. Instead, 
we are in the midst of a period of exploitation. Even before rural 
districts had felt the call of the cities and the beckoning of the West, 
land exploitation a$ul land speculation were well ynder way. One of 
our greatest national weaknesses is this disregard for the Go^-given 
soil, and the carelessness with which wo. plunder it. The soil should* 
he holy; but the schools, at least, have boon unable to inculcate this 
doctrine. The very worst phase of our present agricultural transition, 
perhaps, is tenant farming. American landowners arc moving to 
town, drawn thither by its educational, religious, and social attrac- 
tions. The farms aro left in the hands of tenants who generally 
“skin M the soil to death in their efforts to meet the increasingly high 
rents. This suicidal system is gradually destroying our greatest 
natural resource — the soil. What have the rural schools been doings 
to check this national evili 

The old rural schools unable to cope until the situation. — The small 
onc-tcacher schools which answered well the needs of rural life among 
the pioneers and the household economy type of fanners, can no 
longer keep up with the procession of change and reorganization in 
agricultural life, and must he abandoned for a new typo of school 
organized to meet the needs of our new agriculture, that of the 
husbandman type. ✓ ^ 

It is true ^hat in some sections these $ in all schools must persist for 
• an, indefinite time, cliiefiy on acoount of geographical difficulties. 
CTlere the most will have to bo made of s a bad situation by providing 
good, well-trained and well-paid teachers, and who, withal, schist 
havetho rightvision oflho new amcultural life. ^ ^ ^ ^3 
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Coming of the centralized farmers' schools— A great movement is 
„now beginning to spread across the continent, which, contemplates 
the consolidation of the many weakling schools m a few, cent rail v 
located, graded farmers’ schools. The best organized of the consoli- 
dated schools offer eight grades of elementary work and from two to 
four years of high-school work. 

Tho new; schools should do for the community what the old have 
been incapable of doing; namely, train the hoys to becoino scientific 
farmers and the girls practical farmers’ helpmeets. Such training 
* can bo made to inculcate a wholesome love of country life, and may 
be expected to counteract 'the townward exodus. JMpreover, from 
these schools must come many impulses to organize the eouiitrv" 
people on a more permanent social and economic basis. 

now the reorganized schools may profit by the Danish system . — The 
t first lesson taught by a study of the Danish system is that rural 
schools must be reared in the midst of the ; rural com muni tv and 
nowhere else. By this is meant the open country or tho rural village, 
preferably the- former. Tho whole system of Danish rural schools— 
elemontary school, folk high. school, agricultural school, and school 
of household economics— is found in a rural environment. -The 
founders of these schools are too wise to tempt the pupils’ susceptor 
bilities for city life by rearing the schools in the organized urban 
centers. 


, There are in the United States lit. .this time several thousand 
consolidated schools, many of them built in the midst ofudenl rural 
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least made country people the peers of their -city brethren. They 
have become leaders in affaire — in production, in distribution, in 
politics, and chiefly because they* have learned to' think for them- 
selves and to act independently of the industrial classes. As much 
can not be said of our farmers as a body. The schools have becnflP 
small help in this respect. Now that the new agricultural schools 
are coming to the nation we sliouIH be clear on several points: 

First, thero is great danger of going to the extreme in the i imme- * 
diately practical and technical. The wink of the schools is in danger 
of focusing too much on making two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, on teaching girls to cook and keep house according to 
sanitary regulations, and the like. These things are all necessary 
and must be taught in the schools, but they are utterly insufficient 
to make us a really great agricultural nution. It was not the local 
'agricultural schools and household economics schools that primarily 
made Denmark a great scientific agricultural nation. If the worldly 
practical is separated from a broadening culture, the lifo horizon of 
the pupilis prono to becomo narrowed down to what is immediately 
present only, resulting in shrewd, calculating seeking for personal 
gain instead of a far-reaching altruism. 

Second, our final conquest of the soil can scarcely come before a 
more genuino folk culture permeates our rural communities at largo. 
This would teach a greater love of the soil — and the naturalist farmer 
is tho greatest kind of a farmer; it would help us to measure the good* 
in life by spiritual standards and not by man-made rules. It would 
help us to riso abovo the limitations of locality and State, and teach 
an understanding of the national and oven universal in existence. 

Therefore, men and women, trained in schools where this inspira- 
tion abides, themselves imbued with the spirit of altruism, wise as to 
tho purposo in life, inspired and inspiring; only such as those should 
he given charge of tho new farm schools. 

Inspirational lectures and extension courses , — Tho writer believes 
that thcro should bo at least olio inspirational lecture by teacl^prs 
and others daily in all tho consolidated- rural schools. There is need 
of real thought food for tho daily appetito of adolescent boys and 
girls. To arguo that^there is no timo for theso things in the schools 
would bo much the s&mo as to say that wo have not timo to livo Our 
lives. 4* toachers . ore incapable of giving heart-to-heart talks 
> intended to mako the pupils pause alul seriously seok the purposo 
of life, it is quito sure that they are out of place in the schoolroom. 

The' Danish folk high schools Are centers from yrhich all kinds of 
extension work springs. To begin with, grown-up people of the 
community take advantage of the noonday and evening lectures 
the regular lecturo halls; and in summer they attend numerous 
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: meetings in tho groves near by the schools. Finally, tho high-school 

! loaders organize lectuh) courses in tho assembly halls, far aruLwido, 

over the country. Some such work is being dono in our country 
| now, but it is only a rneagqr beginning. Every consolidated and 
other farm school must become the social and intellectual center of 
the community. Stated lccturo courses— both inspirational and 
* practical— should bo offered the grown people of the school 

community. ^ 

Short courses for all who need help , — Nothing in the plans of the 
folk high schools and their auxiliaries appealed to the investigator 
t more strongly than did the continuous short courses. At tho small- 

! hold schools, for example, new courses begin each first and third 

Tuesdays of the month and continue 11 or 12 months in the year. 

' Tho timo spent in school is short, but it is long enough to give an 
abundant store of inspiration and much practical knowledge. 

\ Annual short courses aro now a part of the established work of 

\ most of our agricultural colleges, and even the local villago and 

j country schools in a few States have begun to offer this work. But 

* tlyS work has not }'Ct been carried so far that people beyond school 
ago, as ordinarily understood, feel that tho school is intended as 
fully for thorn as for tho children. It will bo a great day in the lifo 
of American country communities when tho schools shall see their 
way clear to labor continuously for tho whole community — to seek 

v ^ to solve the lifo problems for all tho people, whether young oTr^old. 

The preceding paragraphs have merely suggested tho application 
of Danish folk school spirit and matter to the new farm schools that' 
i are gradually superseding tho yldor smollor schools. Tho remainder 
of the section is dovoted to tho possiblo establishment of the school 
■ as a wholo— in a modified form— in certain sections of the country. 

Why there is need of schools for grown-ups in the United Stales.— 
When tho Federal Census for tho year 1910 was taken, there wero 
in the Unitod States 5,510,1 G3 persons 10 }*ears of ago and over who 
could neither read nor writo, including 2,273,00$ who wore 21 years 
of age and over. “Of theso illiterates, 3,184,633, or 58 per cent, 
were white persons;' 1,534,272, or 28 per cenV, wero native-born 
** whites; and 1,650,301, or 30 per cent were foreign-born whites; 
2,227,731, of 40 per cent,* wero negroes. The rest, 2 per cent, wero 

* Indiana Chinese, Japanese, and others .” 1 

- „ Mor? than two-t birds of all tho illiterates come from rural com- 

munities. Theso illiterates are not now limited to race or* section 
of country. Tho colored illiteracy of the South is almost balanced 
If:- by the ignorant aliens of tho North; and tho illiteracy among tho* 

- , - — : 7— — — — — — — — - 

8oe tUftcttcy in the United State* and An Experiment for Its Elimination. U. S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, itis, No* 20. , '* . • < 
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remote parts of "the sou thorn mountain plateau is scarcely greater o 
than the illiteracy in rural lifo in the northern Appalachians. 

All tills illiteracy is found very largely among persons above 20 
years of ago — men and women who can not be cxpectod to get their 
education from the ordinary school. The Nation has its choice 
between letting this generation of illiterates continue to live and- ; 
die in their ignorance at a fearful cost to national life, or* it 
.organize schools especially adapted' to their needs, in which thoy" 1 *^ 
may get the rudiments of learning, and in addition to this, some > 
inspiration to do better, somo insight into the highest good in life, 
something to lift them out of the deadening materialism and indiffer- 
ence for country and their fellow men. 

' The South Atlantic Highland good place to begin. — The most j 
natural section of the United States in which to begin the organiza- 
tion of schools for grown-ups, modeled after the Danish schools, is y. 
the great broken upland region tk'at usually goes by the name of the 
South Atlantic Highland. 1 ' 

This comprises a total area of 108,164 square miles, with a popula- j 

tion of 5, OS 5, 7 3 6. ^ One whole State and parts of seven others have : 

been carved out of the South Atlantic Highland, which really embraces 
the three well-marked geographical areas known as the Alleghany- ! 
Cumberland plateau belt, the greater Appalachian valley belt, and - j 
the Appalachian Mountain belt, or, as it is also called, the Blue Ridge 
belt. It includes the whole of West- Virginia, 42 counties iitwcstcrp ! 
Virginia, 23 in western North Curolina, and 4 in western South Caro-* 
lina, 25 in northern Georgia, 17 in northeastern Alabama, 45 in 
eastern Tennessee, and 36 in eastern Kentucky. I 

YVhilo large areas within this highland are no more backward j 

educationally than the rest of the country, all arc included here for j 

convenience of statement. Adult illiteracy in these mountain regions j 

is surprisingly large, and duty demands that educators. face the facts j 

as they really are in order that relief may come. Tho Federal Census j 

for 1910 gives the illiteracy per thousand in the total population 10 
yekrs of ago and over in these States a*s follows: West Virginia, 83; 
Kentucky, 121; Tennessee, 136; Virginia, 1 52 ;~North Carolina, 185; 
Georgia, 207; Alabama, 220. Th«» figures for adult males 21 years ^ 
of ago and over are even more startling. For tho same States they 
are: West Virginia, 10 1 for each thousand in tho total population , 
Kentucky, 145; Tennessee, 157; Virginia, 177; North Carolina, 213; j 
. Georgia, 228; Alabama, 243; and South Carolina, 271. Thcsofig-ures 
are for the entire State and would in somo cases bo incroascd if applied 
tb the Highland area only, while in others, on account <4 tho large low- 

^ JL , __ 

1 For the map and data os to area en l population ol the South Atlantic Highland, the writer Is indebted 
to John C. Campbell, Secretary Southern Highland Division, Russell Sage Foundation. .. J 4 
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land negro population, they would be somewhat diminished, The 
figures are, however, sufficiently correct to emphasize the urgency of 
the need 1 : 4 



fr = z3 Greater Appalachian Valley Belt. 
[HUH ) Appalachian Mountain Belt. 


THE SOUTH ATLANTIC HIGHLANO. ,, 

•*lh« most natural^section of the United States for schools modeled after the Danish folk high 
f 'schools/* * K 

v v . * / 

2 /ie “mooptigh^” schools of Kentucky, an experiment in the elimina- 
tion of adulf illiteracy. -—Attempts have been made from time to time 
by church Organizations and individuals to reach tlie illiterate adults 
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of the 'southern highlands. Son., of these wten.pt* W, been more 
or less abortne, whde.othm hnve proved a great blessing to limited 
communities. A most notable illustration „f ’what .can be donc- 
sliowmg also the startling need of what must be done-fa the work 
of Mrs Cora Wilson Stewart and her associates, in the so-called 
moonlight or night schools for illiterates, which were begun in 
Ilowan County, Ry., in the fall of 1911. * 

, M T'. n l< "'' art T d o . a c " roful stud y of local conditions and 
decided the most feasible plan to be to open night schools on moon- 
light evening* in the pi blic schoollmuses over the county The 
regular teachers all responded to the call and made their preparations 
and issued their invitations. We read: 

i. ™ exported that the response would he Blow, but more limn 1.200 men and 

TlZ Zl ^t y r? 1 T,r° enr, ' U, ’ d ,he finH ovonin P- Th(> >- '“•‘n.o trooping 
,i ,,U h ‘ Hs an ‘ l ° U ° f ,h e hollows, some to add to the meager education received 
in lc inadequate ooIkniIh <>i their ehihlh.K.d, sime to receive their fust lesnons in 
readme and writmg. Among them were m-taluiuMlIilerate farmers and their illiterate 
muon Bonn, and daughter*. but also illiterate merchants or storekeepers, illiterate 
ministers, and illiterate lumbermen. Mothers, bent with age. came that they might 
learn to read otters from absent sons and daughters, and that they might learn for 
the firnt time t*. write to them. 1 

This remarkable experiment grew rapidly in popularity. In 1912 
the enrollment, of adults in Kowan County reached nearly 1 000 and 
the movement l.md meanwhile spread to eight or ten other counties. 
Of the 1,000 mentioned above, “300 entered the school utterly unablo 
‘ to roftd ttll(1 XVTltl - alt. 300 wore from those who had learned in * 
September, 1911, and 1 ,000 -were men and women of meaner educa- 
tion.” 

The work of such schools as these must naturally bo limited to the 
merest rudiments of education. To learn to rend and write, to spell 
and figure, with brief drills in the essentials of language, history 
geography, ernes, sanitation, and agriculture-this is the most that 
can >o rxpeetod. Butthe mountain districts* crave vastly more than 
roiulmg, writing, end arithmetic. The fatalism of re tardation engen, 
de.red by centuries of isolation, poverty, and civil war has placed 
a peculiar stamp upon the civilization there which mdre academic 
sclmols will find it difficult to remove, at least in the present generation 
The inspiring work of the. folk high school, it would seem, should 

•i/i t ? r ° ach theso peo l )lc mwro fu,1 y wld placo them in their 
rightful place in the nation more quickly .than might other schools! 
The folk school would’ cause ‘/the breaking through of slumbering 
souls and romove prejudices and give a national outlook, both of 
which are needed, in tho mountains. , . . * 


» Sm Illiteracy In the Unlled 8 lutes, p, 38, 
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TJIE DANISH r FOLIC* HIGH -‘SCHOOLS. 


How the schools might <be organized . — The schools must be able to 
inspire to an early coordination Qf head, heart, and hand. Real 
inspirers must be found* to take charge of the schools. These should 
offer a liberal number of lectures on historical, social-economic, and 
local themes in connection with the practical work in the rudiments 
of learning. 

Thc'schools should receive all who are not -now looked after by the 
public schools. In some communities the schools would include 
oven the public-school children. There- -should be courses for those 
who are entirely illiterate os well as for those who haye had some 
schooling. The schools must, in fact, be ready to meet the problems 
of all the people Vithout regard to ago or preparation. The poor lull- 
side farms have their problems — those must be looked after. The 
mountains need their own artisan class to rebuild the homes and 
reestablish tho'household arts of the olden time on. a modern footing. 
There should be long courses for the youth and continuous short 
courses for their parents and grandparents. There should be day 
lectures open to the whole countryside, and extension lectures should 
be carried into the remotest coves. Tim schools for small holders in 
Denmark had conditions almost as difficult to meet.. What they did 
Americans will not refuse to do. 

The schools might or might not be State founded and State aided. 
The most natural way to begin, and the most likely to succeed, would 
be for some philanthropic foundation to furnish the funds for the 
establishment of the schools at a few points of natural vantage os a 
beginning. The work might be directed to some extent by the 
National Government and be in time subsidized by National and 


State aid. The heads of the schools should have much the yame 
freedom as in the Danish schools. ,As a beginning, tuition and lodg- 
ing should be entirely free and schWffships might include all expenses 
in return for work done on the school premises. 

Schools in which to train the u insjnrcrs ” — But wlip shall the. teach- 
ers be in v these schools? Whence shall come the inspirers able to 
understand the ncecfs of their people and willing to undertake the 
• .work? Much -the same ' questions are being asked throughout the 
Nation to-day in regard to the supply of teachers fertile modern rural 
schools. It is easy to see that the trained leadership needed in Coun- 
try districts can not bo realized until a staff of teachers, professionally 
trained and with the right vision and power, establish themselves as 
permanent teachera. Heretofore the schools have doijo little to 
prepare rural teachers for thoir difficult tasks. Almost encouraging 
sign of the times is this, that normal schools, colleges of agriculture, 
and even schools of education in the universities have tMiilo to seo 
tiieir bpportuuity in training teachers for tho new farm schools. 
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With all that is^ being done there is need of one or more central 
schools to devote all their energies to the preparation of rural-life 
leaders of all kinds teachers, local agricultural experts, rural com- 
munity organizers of various kinds, including the men to take chargo 
of the transplanted folk high schools. The Seaman Knapp School for 
Country Life, at Nashville, is promising to Crain men for rural leader- 
ship. This school? or a school similarly situated, might undertake to 
prepare the first leaders for the folk schools iirour southern highlands. 
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